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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ages 
HERE is practically no news this week from the Far East. 
The cue given to its agents by the Government of Tokio 
is to say that negotiations are going on, and there is no reason 
to believe they will end in war; while the Czar has summoned 
Admiral Alexeieff to St. Petersburg for a conference, which 
may be taken as a symptom of peaceful intentions. The 
Russian Press, moreover, begins to admit the strength of the 
Japanese Fleet, and to suggest that Russia will be still better 
prepared for war a few years hence. Nevertheless, the danger- 
signals continue flying. Russia keeps on forwarding troops 
to the Pacific, and the Japanese soldiers and sailors continue 
planning in long conferences. It is known, moreover, that 
Japan wants something more than the status quo, she insisting 
that whatever privileges are granted to Russia in Manchuria 
shall be granted also to herself in Korea.. That does not suit 
Admiral Alexeieff and the Forward party in Russia at all. 


The text of the new plan for the pacification of Macedonia 
has been published after being submitted to the Sultan. It 
contains nine points, the principal of which are the first, 
second, and third. Under the first Austro-Russian agents 
are to accompany Hilmi Pasha “everywhere,” to report to him 
abuses, and to transmit all information to the Embassies at 
Constantinople. They may appoint Dragomans and other 
agents, who will travel in the interior, talk to the Christian 
villagers, and collect information. Under the second the 
gendarmerie is to be reorganised under “a General of foreign 
nationality in the service of the Ottoman Government,” who 
may have foreign officers at his disposal. Under the third 
and fourth the judicial and administrative systems are to be 
reorganised, and the areas of jurisdiction made more conter- 
minous with the various nationalities. Provisions are also 
made for various “Mixed Commissions of Inquiry,” and for the 
repatriation of the refugees, while all Reservists and Bashi- 
bazouks are to be withdrawn. We have discussed these pro- 
posals elsewhere, but may mention here that they give little 
satisfaction in Sofia, while in Constantinople they are regarded 
as attacks on the Sultan’s independence. Abd-ul-Hamid, how- 
ever, has not rejected them, but “wishes to know ” whether 
the Western Powers do not consider them too favourable to 
Austria and Russia. He will probably soon discover many 
loopholes in them justifying endless negotiation, and then 
others rendering them abortive. His Ministers object to them 
altogether, but he himself is reported to be very sick. 


Feeling in Paris against the misrule of Turkey in Macedonia 





upon which all reformers are now agreed. It will probably 
be discussed when the Czar and the German Emperor meet at 
Wiesbaden. It is said that the Eastern Powers are inclined 
to accept it, but of this there is as yet no proof, except the 
alarm and annoyance obviously felt at Constantinople, and in 
a less degree in Berlin. 


The Premiership in Hungary has now been offered to 
Count Tisza, who will accept it if the Liberals, as distin- 
guished from the Kossuthites, will accept the concessions to 
which the King has agreed. These include some important 
changes, especially the transfer of all Hungarian officers to 
Hungarian regiments, and the obligatory use of the national 
tongue in Hungarian military colleges; but it is doubtful if 
Liberals will accept them. They do not include the abandon- 
ment of German for the words of command, and do not 
settle the question whether in the last resort the Hungarian 
Army is responsible to Parliament. In other words, if a future 
King, being absolutist and Clerical, suspended the Consti- 
tution of Hungary, the Army would be bound to obey him 
without reference to the popular will. The Liberals think the 
contingency specified quite a probable one, and regard the 
dispute, which their opponents denounce as “a mere quibble,” 
as of the highest constitutional importance. It certainly is, 
but it is one which in nearly all Monarchies it has been found 
convenient to leave a little obscure. Continental soldiers are 
seldom enthusiastic in their loyalty to Parliaments. 


The selection of Monsignor Merry del Val as Secretary of 
State at the Vatican has created unusual interest, and even 
excitement. It is supposed that he will completely guide 
Pius X., who is no diplomatist, and the older members of the 
Curia are dismayed, first, by his youth—he is only thirty- 
eight—and secondly, by the fear that, as a Spaniard, he will 
not completely understand the great Italian ecclesiastics who 
under the Pope guide, and to some extent control, the Roman 
Catholic world. It is believed that the Austrian Court pro- 
tested privately against the appointment, and that Cardinal 
Gibbons expressed to his Holiness some fear lest a Spanish 
Secretary should raise difficulties in the way of the settlement 
of the Philippines. The Pope says, truly enough, that objec- 
tions on the ground of nationality are futile, the Church 
being international; but its international ‘character does not 
prevent its constant choice of an Italian for its chief pastor, 
though scarcely a seventh of its devotees speak Italian. This 
is due, of course, in part to the fact that the Pope was till 
recently an Italian Sovereign; but it is also due to the other 
fact that Italian ecclesiastics are usually of all men the least 
fanatic and unmanageable. Rome prefers pilots with good 
eyes. 


The Foreign Office has selected Sir Mortimer Durand, now 
Ambassador at Madrid, as the new Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. The appointment is an unusual one, Sir Mortimer's 
experience having been principally in the East, and he himself 
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having been for years an Indian civilian. There is, however, 
no ground for objecting to it, as the new Ambassador 
has discharged delicate missions at Kabul, Teheran, and 
Madrid, and is well known for his warm feeling towards 
America and all things American. He will be well received 
at Washington, the report of his unfriendliness to the Union 
during the Spanish War being palpably absurd. We wish we 
could feel that Sir Mortimer Durand in going to Washington 
was about to receive a salary from the nation commensurate 
with the importance of the post he is to fill, Washington is 
now the most important station in the British diplomatic 
service, and should be the best paid, even if it were not a 
singularly expensive post. Yet strangely enough, our Ambas- 
sador in a capital where the cost of living and service is so 
immensely high is only paid £6,500 a year, while the pay in 
Paris is £9,000, and in Constantinople, Berlin, and Vienna 
£8,000. In Washington the pay should be £10,000. 


Two by-elections have been decided since our last issue, one 
ef which throws some light upon the popular appreciation of 
Protection, while the other does not. The first was the return 
for Warwick and Leamington of the Right Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
the new Secretary for the Colonies, by a majority of 190. 
This shows a reduction on his former majority in 1900 of 641, 
principally caused by an increase in the Liberal vote of 
545. The balance, 96, was of course due to Unionist absten- 
tions, the general effect being that the new fiscal proposals, 
while they have given the Liberals new hope and energy, have 
by no means captured the whole Unionist party. Remember, 
too, that Mr. Lyttelton, though he began by speaking of Mr. 
Chamberlain practically as his co-leader with Mr. Balfour, in 
the end found it necessary to insist, and with the utmost 
vehemence, that there was no question of the taxation of 
food before the electorate. It is admitted that but for such 
a declaration he could not have kept his seat. The other 
election, that for West Belfast, where the new Secretary for 
War, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, was returned on Friday week 
by a majority of 241, was of a different kind. In this case 
also the majority was considerably reduced, but as the contest 
was between a Nationalist andi strong defender of the Union, 
the result had little bearing on the fiscal question. The 
Nationalists, it is known, will vote on that “as may best 
accord with their view of Irish interests ’’—that is, of course, 
according to the concessions made on questions purely Irish— 
but at heart they are all convinced Protectionists. 


The attitude of the Canadian Opposition in regard to the 
Alaskan boundary decision has made it necessary for the 
Ministry to say something on that question. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, if we can judge from the cabled summary, seems to 
have devoted most of his speech in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa to a defence of the action of the Government in con- 
nection with the Tribunal. But as a concession to Canadian 
feeling he made one suggestion of great Constitutional im- 
portance. He declared that there could be no final security 
against similar incidents unless Canada were given full treaty- 
making powers. The proposal, as the Times points out, 
involves also a strong Canadian Army and Navy, for no 
Colony can expect to have entire control of its foreign rela- 
tions unless it is prepared to defend its foreign policy with its 
own arms. We should be sorry, however, to think that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s proposal, even if it has been seriously made, 
in any way points to a desire for separation. It is un- 
doubtedly destructive of the old theory of our Colonial 
system, but, as we have often pointed out, the system stands 
in need of much remodelling, particularly in the direction of 
Imperial defence. The desire of a State to manage its own 
foreign affairs is perfectly natural, but to us the true solution 
seems to lie, not in making each Colony an isolated unit for 
defence and foreign affairs, but ultimately, and when the 
Empire is ripe for such a change, by means of some Imperial 
Council, putting such vital Imperial matters above the 
plane of ordinary local politics. We wish to see our Colonies 
fettered by no bonds which they do not willingly suffer; but 
in foreign affairs, which are at bottom a matter of prestige, 
the authority of the British Empire must be greater than 
that of any of its parts. 


On Saturday last Mr. Asquith, speaking at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, continued his most luminous and valuable exposition of 


the fallacies of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. The chief points j 
a remarkable speech were his exposure of the curious on te 
national accounting adopted by the Protectionists, which — 
our coal and shipping trade wholly from the credit side " “s 
sketch of the cumbrous procedure involved in Protection Me 
Conference of English trades to adjust a tariff, which weaa 
be a pandemonium of competing interests, and a Conference of 
the Colonies to decide upon the preference, which would be 
the last blow to Imperial solidarity; and his analysis of the 
inconsistencies in Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, which he 
asked him to reconcile. We would invite the attention of 
our readers particularly to Mr. Asquith’s questions. If the 
food-tax is not to fall upon the consumer, why should it be 
necessary to exempt maize and bacon? If, again, the tax does 
not fall on the consumer, why should Mr. Chamberlain talk 
about the benefit which the consumer is to gain from the re 
mission of the Tea and Sugar Taxes? There can be no answer 
save in the minds of those who believe that a thing can be at 
the same time two diametrically opposite things. We would 
particularly commend the tone of Mr. Asquith’s speech, for in 
his exposure of the absurdities of this new Imperialism he 
never lost sight of the true principles of Imperial policy. Mr, 
Asquith remembers so to be a Free-trader as not to forget 
that he is an Imperialist. 


Mr. Chamberlain made his campaign speeches this week at 
Liverpool. The first was delivered to a large and enthusiastic 
popular audience on Tuesday in the Hippodrome. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the fantastic and impossible personal 
pledge given by Mr. Chamberlain that no burden should he laid 
on the poor by his new taxes, and will only say here that he 
might just as well have given a personal pledge that the 
weather next year will not injure the root-crops. We have 
noticed also his attempt to show that Trade-Unionists ought 
to be opposed to Free-trade, and that, indeed, Free-trade and 
Trade-Unionism are irreconcilable. To prove this he quoted 
Cobden and Mr. Keir Hardie. As to Cobden’s opinion, we 
can only say that his dictum on the matter affects us no moro 
than his alleged failure as a prophet. Mr. Cobden was a 
great Englishman, but Free-trade is something infinitely 
wider and greater than Cobdenism. Personally, we have always 
protested against it being ticketed with any man’s name, but 
if we had to choose a name to couple with it, it would be 
that of Sir Robert Peel. In any case, the Free-traders of 
to-day no more feel themselves bound by Mr. Cobden’s 
speeches than Mr. Chamberlain and the Protectionists feel 
themselves bound by all the extreme things said in defence 
of the Corn-laws by the Tory leaders in the “thirties” and 
“ forties.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s facts and figures were, as usual in his 
recent speeches, of a very disputable order, and in dealing 
with the question of “dumping” he showed himself entirely 
unable to grasp the case of his opponents. After a few gibes 
directed against Mr. Asquith, and not in very good taste, Mr, 
Chamberlain defined “dumping” as the placing of surplus 
produce in a country which did not prevent the process, 
and there selling it below cost price. This Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks is a very good policy for the foreigner, but a very bad 
one for us. We should have thought it just the very reverse, 
What has enabled us to obtain almost a monopoly of ship- 
building ? Why, the fact that America and Germany 
supply us with cheap iron, or, as Mr. Chamberlain would 
say, “dump ” their surplus iron ore here below cost price. 
Again, what has greatly helped us in producing cheap 
machinery? Why, cheap “dumped” steel. “Dumping” is 
to us the equivalent of very valuable natural resources. 
At the same time, “dumping” cannot be shown to have 
destroyed any native industry. In spite of “dumping,” 
thanks to the expansion of our home market given by 
Free-trade, we are turning out more iron and steel and 
employing more men than ever in our history. In truth, 
the necessity to “dump” which he experiences is the fine 
which the foreigner pays us for his folly in not allowing us 
a freer access to his markets. The foreigner tries to strike 
at our industries, but he is forced instead, by the working 
of economie laws, to give us a kind of bounty in the shape of 
“dumping,”—7.e., to sell us valuable goods below cost price. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at the Town 
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Sauce the Free-fooders to change their name, and de- 
nounced as a preposterous doctrine the view—which he 
attributed to them—that a tax was a good tax which 
benefited the Exchequer alone, while if it benefited any 
‘other interest or trade, or helped on Imperialism, it 
was to be utterly condemned. As against this new 
doctrine of taxation he invoked the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone, who, he declared, in 1861 defined the true way 
of relieving the labouring classes to be, not to remit taxa- 
tion on articles consumed by them, but to operate on articles 
which would give them the maximum amount of employment. 
In a speech delivered the same afternoon in reply to an 
address from the Working Men's Conservative Association, 
Mr. Chamberlain claimed credit, as he is fully entitled to do, 
for the sincerity and disinterestedness of his motives ; reiterated 
his firm belief thet his policy, if followed, would extend the 
area of employment; and drew a gloomy picture of the decline 
of trade and the ruin of industries which had been filched and 
stolen from us by unfair means. Mr. Chamberlain in par- 
ticular instanced the watch-making industry, the glass trade, 
and the wire industry. Mr. Chamberlain spoke with all his 
wonted vigour, clearness, and ability, but he entirely failed to 
adduce any convincing evidence in proof of his statement that 
the trades specified owe their decline—if such decline has 
really taken place, which we greatly doubt—to the system of 
free imports. The prosperity of a trade must be judged, not 
by its exports, but by its total output and by the number of 
men employed, and judged by this test we very much doubt 
if Mr. Chamberlain will be able to produce any British 
industries ruined by Free-trade. He certainly has not done 


80 yet. 


On Thursday Mr. Ritchie, who delivered the Rectorial 
Address at Aberdeen, gave a most useful and impressive 
account of social progress in the nineteenth century, and 
dwelt upon the emergence of the individual. Very striking 
was the passage in which he described the state of things 
which prevailed in England before the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. “The condition of the working classes in the years 
immediately preceding the repeal of the Corn-laws was such 
as one hoped one might never see again. Let them not forget 
how relief came with the repeal of the Corn-laws, and let 
their remembrance make their hearts as iron against any 
proposal to tax the food of the people. Thenceforward 
pauperism steadily diminished. Moreover, a better spirit 
now prevailed, and pauperism was no longer accepted with 
dull acquiescence.” That the people of Britain will ever 
allow themselves to be persuaded to tread the path which 
leads back to such conditions we do not believe. That they 
will be saved from so ruinous a course will be in no small 
measure due to the courage and honesty of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Ritchie may very likely have ended 
his political career by the stand he made against Mr. 
Chamberlain—he fought the battle of Free-trade in the 
Cabinet before the country as a whole knew that any struggle 
was impending—but he will, at any rate, have the priceless 
consolation of knowing that he did all that man can do to 
prevent a return to the evil days of Protection. 


An important document bearing on temperance reform was 
issued last week. This takes the form of a widely signed 
memorial outlining a policy on the lines of (1) a great 
reduction in the number of licensed premises; (2) wide 
powers of local initiative or control. Recognising that 
compensation has proved the fatal crux in all recent efforts 
after reform, the signatories express their opinion that “it 
would be possible to consent to a scheme under which the 
Legislature made provision for constituting an independent 
authority similar to the Irish Church Commissioners, through 
whose agency compensation would be provided entirely out of 
funds raised from the trade for licence-holders whose licences 
were not renewed solely on the ground that they were not 
required, or that all licences or any particular classes of 
licences were being abolished in the locality,” it being ex- 
pressly provided (1) that all the money required should be 
raised from the trade, and should not pass through the 
national Exchequer; (2) that such scheme of compensation 
should leave undisturbed the present full and unfettered 
discretion of the Licensing Magistrates in respect of (a) 
applications for new licences, and (b) the renewal or transfer 


of existing licences, and that their discretionary power should 
be extended to all classes of licences. 


It is further proposed that a definite date should: be 
fixed when all compensation should cease, that no limit be 
placed on the amount of reduction, that new licences be 
debarred from claim to compensation in case of subsequent 
non-renewal, and that the scheme outlined should only be 
regarded as clearing the ground and leaving the way open for 
further reforms. The list of signatories, headed by Lord 
Peel, includes the names of seventeen Bishops, most of the 
leading Nonconformist ministers (including Principal Fair- 
bairn, Rev. Alexander McLaren, and the Rev. R. F. Horton), the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, General Booth, 
many eminent physicians, surgeons, and men of science— 
including Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir Victor Horsley, and 
Dr. A. R. Wallace—and Members of Parliament of all 
parties. As our readers know, we have ourselves always 
favoured the high-licence system ; but we have never opposed 
reasonable compensation in case of the withdrawal of a licence, 
and see no objection in such cases to compensation coming 
from a fund such as that indicated above. 


The inquest on Miss Hickman is stil} fixed for November 5th, 
when all the facts known will be produced by witnesses, most 
of whom will for the first time speak on oath. Till then 
judgment ought to be suspended; but, according to the 
Daily Chronicle, the police, who are still diligently searching 
the enclosure where the body was found, have discovered a 
piece of evidence which may prove important. This is a 
hypodermic syringe with tabloids of morphia, which are 
capable, if skilfully used, of producing death, and one of 
which at least is wanting from the containing phial. The 
syringe and the little bottle were hidden under the brushwood 
cut away to facilitate the removal of the corpse. The new 
fact helps, of course, to strengthen the police theory of suicide ; 
but it is quite consistent with the hypothesis of accident, the 
unfortunate lady, wearied out and unable to sleep, in her 
eagerness for rest using too strong an injection. 


Peckham, of all places in the world, has been the scene of 
a political murder. The suburb is a favourite one with 
Armenians, whothere formed some yearsagoa powerful associa- 
tion having for its object the liberation of their country. The 
society, as usual, became divided in opinion, the opportunists 
quarrelling with the party of action, and a fierce dispute 
sprang up as to the control and distribution of their 
common funds. The more anarchical section, or Alfarists 
appear to have believed that their rivals, who call themselves 
Huntchakists, were in the pay of Turkey, and are supposed to 
have “attacked” one of them, M. Nazarbek, whose life was 
attempted in Switzerland a few weeks ago. The treasurer of 
the Huntchakists, therefore, M. Sagouni, always went about 
armed, and lived in great seclusion in Peckham, where he 
probably felt most safe. On Monday afternoon, however, as 
he was entering his own garden, a dark man, probably an 
Armenian, fired a revolver at him five times, killing him 
before he could draw his own weapon. The assassin, who was 
seen by two boys, fled away through streets emptied by the 
rain, and has not yet been arrested. We have probably not 
heard the secret history of this murder, which seems to have 
been arranged by persons with the control of considerable 
means, of good information, and of desperate agents. It will, 
of course, greatly, and rather unfairly, check the flow of 
British sympathies towards Armenians, who are for the most 
part certainly not assassins. 


Lord Goschen has been nominated to fill the post of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford vacated by the death 
of Lord Salisbury, and will to-day be elected without opposi- 
tion. A post of more picturesque dignity, and fraught with 
nobler traditions, does not exist in the English-speaking world, 
and we heartily congratulate Lord Goschen on a well-deserved 
honour. As a scholar, an expert in education, and a great 
Imperial statesman, he will worthily fill the post. At the 
same time, we freely admit that Lord Rosebery’s gift of 
oratory and great position as an ex-Premier gave him great 
claims, and had he allowed himself to be nominated, he too 
would have been a fitting candidate for the office of Chancellor, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLEDGE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S henchmen have, we fear, 
jplayed upon him the trick which Canute’s 
courtiers tried unsuccessfully on the Danish Monarch. 
Canute was wise enough to reject the flattery which 
assured him that he could command the tides, and 
only appeared to fall in with the prompting of the 
sycophants in order to expose them. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, unfortunately, has allowed his judgment to be 
clouded by the incense of indiscriminate and ill-timed 
eulogy, and apparently actually believes that he can check 
and control the great forces of the world. How else can 
we read the amazing and presumptuous pledge which 
he solemnly gave to the electors of Liverpool on Tuesday ? 
“I ask you to take my pledge, and to believe in my 
sincerity that if you accept my proposals as they stand, I 
pledge myself they will not add one farthing to the cost of 
living of any family in the country, and in my opinion in the 
case of the poorest families they will somewhat reduce that 
cost.” That Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly sincere we do 
not doubt for a moment; but what has his sincerity to do 
with the matter? We all knew already that he believes 
and hopes that his proposals will not increase the burden 
on the people. lf he thought otherwise, he would 
not have dared to place them before his country- 
men. But the sincerity of his belief is not proof, and 
cannot alter by a hair’s-breadth the facts of the case. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pledge that the weather will be fine 
next Monday, however sincerely given, would be no more 
absurd than his pledge that his scheme shall not increase the 
burden on the working man. The moment Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s new budget of taxes is put into operation their 
effect will have passed entirely out of his control, 
and he, like the rest of the world, will have to 
sit down and await the result. We who are Free- 
traders are just as sincere as Mr. Chamberlain, and 
believe quite as strongly in our declaration that his scheme 
will impoverish the country as a whole, and cast a special 
and well-nigh intolerable burden on the very poor, as 
he does in his declaration that it will have an exactly 
contrary effect. But we will not consent to play upon 
the emotions of our countrymen by giving them a 
pledge on a subject which, whether we are in the 
right or in the wrong, is entirely outside our control. 
That Mr. Chamberlain should have ignored a fact so 













































































Colonial producer; but this will not make the burdey 

-: eu 
any the less for the working man. The workman th 
is, will find himself enmeshed in a network of taxati “ 
No doubt he will pay less on any tea and tobacco he pei 
consume than before, but, as we have said, it will be i. 
possible for him to do what he can now,—i.e., avoid taxatio ‘ 
almost entirely by giving up the use of certain articles, The 
food-taxes and the taxes on manufactured articles vil 
preclude any such avoidance of taxation. In a word 
unless we accept Mr. Chamberlain’s notion that the 
foreigner will pay the taxes—a notion which he could not 
if he ever really thought the matter out, himself believe in, 
since it would prevent him from giving any preference to the 
Colonies, and would also preclude protection of the home 
producer—we must admit that the working man under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme will be very much more within 
the zone of taxation than he is at present. It is a result 
of course, which must always follow a recourse to indirect 
taxation. That the upper and middle classes will, as arule 
strongly endeavour to prevent the working man being thus 
made so much more taxable than he was before is perhaps 
more than can be expected from human nature; but 
surely the matter is one worth considering by the working 
man. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to the allegation that his 
proposals will bring the British working men within the 
zone of taxation in a way which is quite new would no doubt 
be that wages will under his scheme so greatly increase as 
to counteract this evil. He tells us that he is going to 
increase employment. ‘More employment,” in fact, is 
to be the keynote of his policy. How is he going to 
do it? Where is this extra demand for work to come 
from? Apparently it is to be obtained by keeping within 
bounds those imports which are the nightmare of all 
Protectionists. But when once imports are checked ex- 
ports must also be restricted, and employment with them. 
‘The foreigner does not send us imports for nothing. Ho 
sends them'to us in order to pay for various exports 
and for services rendered. Therefore, if we refuse 
to allow his imports to come in, we refuse in the same 
breath to allow him to take from us certain exports and 
to pay us for certain services rendered. That does not 
much look like increasing employment. If the foreigner 
takes fewer of our exports there will be less, not more, employ- 
ment in the industries concerned. It is the same with the 
services rendered by Englishmen to foreigners. If, owing 
to our refusal to take imports as payment for services 
rendered, the foreigner cannot hire our ships to carry his 

































obvious is a sign of how much he has lost his mental 
balance in the present controversy. Intoxicated by the 
heady paradoxes of Protection, he has really come to 
think that taxes are veritable panaceas, and that if there is 
anything ailing in the body politic, all you have to do is to 
apply his ‘infallible fiscal remedy.’ And like the quack 
doctor, he is not content with stating his belief that his 
drug can effect a cure. He pledges himself personally that 
it will do so without fail in language which makes us 
look for the clause, ‘“‘If not, the money will be returned.” 
The wise statesman, like the wise doctor, gives no such 
ridiculous undertakings. 


As we have said, we have no intention of mecting Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wild and unsupported pledges with counter- 
pledges. What we can do, however, and will do, is to help to 
put the facts before the nation, and let it judge for itself. | 
Mr. Chamberlain in his Liverpool speech dealt specially with | 
working men, and made his grand appeal to them. But have | 
working men considered how complete a revolution, from | 
their point of view, is involved in the Chamberlain | 
policy? Hitherto a working man who did not consume | 
alcohol or smoke was practically outside the burden of 
taxation, except as regards his tea and sugar. Under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme this possible exemption 
for the abstemious working man will not exist. The 
workman may get an equivalent, as Mr. Chamberlain 
hopes, but at any rate he will for the first time come 
within the area of taxation all day and every day. He 
will pay taxes on his own and his children’s bread, on his 
meat, his cheese, his butter, and his milk, and on all the | 
manufactured and partly manufactured articles which he | 
uses in his home. It is true that the greater part of the | 
burden of the taxes he pays will go, not into the! 
Exchequer, but into the pockets of the home and 








goods, and cannot get us to do other work for him, how 
is there going to be more employment? But it may be 
said that we shall at any rate get a better home market by 


| keeping out foreign imports. We doubt it. The mass of 


manufactured articles sent us from Germany and elsewhere 
are things which we could not make here conveniently. The 
things which we could uot make here are largely “ partly 
manufactured,” are wanted in order to give employment 
to our people in working them up into the finished article. 
If we keep such things out, we are clearly not increasing 
but decreasing employment. No doubt Mr. Chamberlain 
will find that his policy will give more employment in certain 
trades, but it will decrease employment in others. He will, 
if the whole area is considered, only have changed employ- 
ment, and in the change have lost a great deal of profitable 


| business. Look at the case of the building trade. Mr. 


Chamberlain, no doubt, hopes by keeping out Belgian girders, 
Swedish and American window-sashes and doors, Belgian 
glass, and German cement to increase employment in 
those trades. But will he? Clearly he will not help the 
British trades unless prices are raised owing to the foreign 
goods we have named being kept out. But if prices are 
raised in girders, windows, doors, glass, and cement, it 
will not be possible to build as many houses and buildings 
as now. ‘Therefore the demand for those things will fall off 
and fewer will be used. But if the cost of building rises, one 
street will be built where five might have been built before. 
What is more, this contraction in the building trade means a 
great falling off in employment, and not only for bricklayers, 
and carpenters, but also for those who make bricks and tiles, 
cut stones and quarry slates. But these are all British 
industries. This is only one example. Reject imports 
and you check employment in a hundred trades. No 
doubt the employment you give is more visible, but the 
avenues of employment you close are more numerous. If 
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_you leave trade alone, it soon finds the line of most profit, 
‘and this also means the line of greatest employment. 
Before we leave Mr. Chamberlain’s speech a word must 
be said as to his suggestion that Free-traders are bound to 
oppose Trade-Unions. Free-traders, just as we presume Mr. 
Chamberlain himself would, will oppose the excesses of 
Trade-Unionism ; but there is nothing whateverin their creed 
to make them enemies of the great and useful organisa- 
tions which have done such good service in protecting 
the workers from the power of the master when en- 
tirely untrammelled. If Free-trade is inimical to Trade- 
Unionism, perhaps Mr. Chamberlain will tell us why 
Trade-Unionism flourishes so much more in Free-trade 
England than in Protectionist America, and also how 
it came about that while England was under Protection 
Trade-Unionism often had a sinister complexion which 
it has lost under Free-trade. In truth, it is the worst 
and most deadly enemies of Trade-Unionism—the Trust 
and the Combine—that flourish under Protection. Most 
naturally and most rightly, then, do the Trade-Unionist 
leaders oppose Mr. Chamberlain. That they will be at all 
attracted by his invitation to come over and help him we 
do not believe. What Mr. Chamberlain’s high Tory and 
Protectionist friends will think of his flirtation with 
Trade-Unionism is another matter. 





THE NEW PLAN FOR MACEDONIA. 

YHE Eastern Powers have evidently tried hard to dis- 

1 cover a compromise between the ideas of Turkey, or 

rather of its Sultan, and the ideas which, as they see, pre- 

vail in the West. They-do not care seriously about the 

fate of the Macedonians, who, they think, can be replaced 

in quieter times, Slavs emigrating within Europe very 

readily, and they would, for choice, do nothing; but 

they are afraid that if they simply threaten the Bul- 

garians and the insurgent Macedonians with desertion, 

as they have hitherto done, the rising tide of opinion in 

Great Britain, France, and Italy may carry the Govern- 

ments away. ‘They therefore must do something, and the 

problem what to do has become suddenly acute. They are 

not willing to fight,—Russia because of a preoccupation in 

the Far East, and great difficulties in raising money ; 

Austria because the Emperor is wholly immersed in 

negotiations intended to prevent a nationalist explosion 

in Hungary, yet to preserve his full prerogatives in respect 

tothe Hungarian Army. They cannot, therefore, propose 

any plan which the Sultan would certainly reject, for if 

they did they must use force to overbear his resistance ; and 
if they did that, his Mussulman captains, who dislike their 
master’s timid adroitness, might offer him the alternatives 
of war or deposition. They think they can fortify half-a- 
dozen Plevnas, and that they may as well lose Macedonia 
by war as by negotiations, which seem to them to cover a 
hostile design. The Ottoman Army when resolute is 
supreme in Turkey, and has repeatedly accelerated a 
change in the succession. At the same time, their plan 
must not be so feeble as to disgust the Western Powers, 
and induce them to take a step such as the despatch of a 
fleet to Smyrna to hold that port asa material guarantee 
for the execution of thoroughgoing reforms. That would 
never do; and the Eastern Powers, accordingly, have 
with infinite care and pains drawn out a plan which the 
Sultan might accept, which would change nothing, yet 
which would look so like a real reform that the West, 
fairly perplexed, would at least consent to wait. The 
plan is a very simple one. It is to appoint assessors who 
will watch Hilmi Pasha and his subordinates, will “accom- 
pany him everywhere,” and will report to Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, or to the Embassies at Constantinople, when- 
ever they disapprove his action. These two agents, of 
whom one will be nominated by Russia and one by 
Austria, are, in other words, to act as it were as tutors to 
the '[urkish Governor, to counsel him, to remonstrate 
with him, and if he does not mend his ways, to bring his 
conduct, vid the Embassies, to the notice of the Sultan. 
They are only appointed for two years, they have not 4 
particle of direct authority, and they are well aware that 
their Courts do not wish, if they can help it, at present to 
be compelled to interfere. If they are pleased, Hilmi 
Pasha will gain from their presence additional authority ; 
if they are displeased, he will simply deny all the facts 


they like. The Ambassadors will use their reports exactly 
as seems to them convenient ; in other words, exactly as they 
think will further the interests, not of the Macedonians, 
but of the Courts which accredit them to Constantinople, 
and which desire for the present peace at any price that 
they have not themselves to pay. Beyond this—that is, a 
certain amount of official information—the new reforms, 
which are loudly proclaimed as Lord Lansdowne’s reforms, 
willapparently secure nothing. It is true that the Sultan is 
directed to withdraw his Asiatic Reservists, and may make 
them his scapegoats before Europe; but, on the testimony 
of all on the spot, his Regular soldiers are little better, 
and the Mussulman villagers, if protected by them, can 
slaughter out Christians just as well as if they were 
dressed in uniform. It is true, also, that the gendarmerie 
are to be commanded by a European general “in the 
Sultan’s service.” But why should that soldier of fortune, 
who, we may be sure, will be carefully picked, choose to 
quarrel with the Sultan, who pays him, and with Hilmi 
Pasha, who reports on him, and with all his own Turkish 
officers, who have ten times the influence with the men 
that he has? It is admitted in the text of the new plan 
that the Swedish officers formerly appointed to the Mace- 
donian gendarmerie had no influence whatever, and why 
should the new set have any more? Because, it is hinted, 
they will know the language. But what is the use of 
knowing the language if every official whom Hilmi Pasha 
trusts has orders to report that every outbreak, every 
massacre, every outrage, is due to those evil-minded 
Bulgarians whose first business is the instigation of revolt, 
even if necessary by the murder of their own kinsfolk, in 
order to discredit the Turks! And who among officials is 
going to forfeit all chance of promotion when Hilmi Pasha’s 
assessors are to be withdrawn in two years, leaving him 
free to teach his subordinates that he, and not any pre- 
suming European, is their ultimate master? There is 
nothing in the new plan which will save the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia from sharing the fate of the Armenians; and 
we venture to predict that the Sultan will see that, and 
after a decent resistance will accept it, and issue orders 
open aad secret accordingly. It is true, his Ministers 
advise a refusal; but then the responsibility does not rest 
with them, and they really feel that the dignity alike of 
their country and their faith demands an angry protest. 
Who are these infidel Powers that they should interfere, 
with their ideas of mercy and justice, in lands which the 
Mussulmans in happier times acquired with the edge of 
their scimitars ? 

The plain truth of the matter is that all compromises in 
Eastern Europe are ineffectual, and that unless much 
more is done nothing can be accomplished. The Christians 
of the Balkan Peninsula who still remain under Turkish 
rule are too weak and too ill organised to enfranchise them- 
selves,and must either be placed beneath the guardianship 
of the Greater Powers, or must remain in their slavery to 
the Ottoman caste. It may be questioned if even a good 
Sultan could do anything to make their lot endurable. 
He is too poor, too much dependent upon his Pashas, too 
full of the conviction that he is bound to maintain Mussul- 
man ascendency at any cost of human life or human 
happiness. Those who are asking, as the condition prece- 
dent of civilised life in the Balkans, that there shall be 
equality before the law are asking what no Mussulman 
Sovereign, most of all no Mussulman Khalif, unless com- 
pelled by outside influence, can possibly grant. The only 
mode of rescuing European Christians from the Sultans is 
to make them independent of the Sultans. The two 
Eastern Powers could do that, and, as we believe, would 
do it if they believed Europe would pay their price. That 
price is permission to divide the Balkan Peninsula. That 
is their first and most solid hupe of aggrandisement, and 
rather than forego it they will suffer the Macedonians, or, 
for that matter, anybody else outside their own dominion, 
to be slaughtered out. Why Europe should hesitate to 
grant this position we do not see, for it must come to that 
in the end, the infinitely better plan of a Federated 
Balkan State being in existing circumstances quite hope- 
less. The “balance of power” is not overset, for though 
the East gains, or thinks it gains, and the West loses 
nothing, Austria “expanded” down to Salonica will watch 
Russia much more effectually than she has ever been watched 
yet. France will be supported by a new Triple Alliance 
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Great Britain would remain where she is in Egypt, though 
with a more perfect title; and Italy would be saved from 
her chronic fear of a French settlement in Tripoli. It is said 
that Germany would object ; but Germany would not attack 
a League of the rest of Europe, even if a grand prize were 
more certainly attainable than any Turkish province would 
be. The work could be done, and will be done at no great 
distance of time; but for the moment Europe is in weak 
hands, its policy is delay, and during its delay an ancient 
European people is likely to perish without even the conso- 
lation, such as it is, of one fair fight for freedom. Even 
Bulgaria is withdrawing from the contest ; and, so far as 
we can see, peace is about to settle on Macedonia, such 
peace as settles on a hospital bed when its inmate, 
exhausted with the struggle, gives up resistance and 
turns grey-white. “Order” will “reign” through the 
winter in Monastir. 





MR. BALFOUR AND PROTECTION. 


S there reason to believe that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are in any true sense opposed to each other 
on the fiscal controversy, or that the present Government 
can be regarded as a bulwark against the taxation of food 
and the adoption of a thoroughgoing Protectionist policy, 
—the policy which regards the free and open market as a 
pure evil, and holds that the keeping out of the goods of the 
foreigner will cause an increase of employment at home? 
If there were any hope of Mr. Baifour’s Administration 
forming such a bulwark, we should certainly not be inclined 
to advise our readers to oppose it. But is there any such 
hope? ‘That is the question which we desire to discuss 
with as little heat as possible, and with the sole desire of 
getting at the facts. We admitthat we have hitherto strongly 
urged the view that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour and 
his colleagues are one in essentials as regards the fiscal con- 
troversy, and have accordingly insisted that those who would 
effectively oppose Mr. Chamberlain must also oppose Mr. 
Balfour’s Government with all their power. If, however, 
it can be shown that we were wrong, and that the Govern- 
ment is in fact not a Protectionist Government, but in- 
stead is a defence against the Chamberlain policy, stands 
between the nation and the taxation of food, and forbids 
the inauguration of a Protectionist policy, then we will 
most gladly reconsider our position and withdraw our 
declaration of opposition to the Government. If it can be 
shown, that is, that our view was wrong, then unquestionably 
the attitude of those Free-food Unionists who deprecate 
any action hostile to the Government must be right. Mr. 
Victor Cavendish must be held to be justified in remaining 
in the Ministry, and the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, 
Lord George Hamilton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Mr. 
Arthur Elliot must be condemned as having acted with want 
of judgment. They would, in that case, stand convicted of 
having withdrawn their support from a body of men who 
were acting as a bulwark against Chamberlainism, and 
preventing that policy from sweeping all before it. In a 
word, if Mr. Chamberlain has in the Ministry opponents, 
not supporters, on the main issue raised by him, then 
clearly the duty of Free-trade Unionists is to form an 
extra bulwark outside the bulwark offered by the Ministry. 
If, however, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues are at heart agreed, though Mr. Chamberlain 
is bolder in his attack on Free-trade than is Mr. Balfour, 
then assuredly there can be no doubt as to the duty of 
Free-trade Unionists. They must bring home the fact of 
the essential identity of Chamberlainism and Balfourism 
to the country, and oppose one as vigorously as the other. 
Let us look at the facts. To begin with, is there any- 
thing in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches to make us believe 
that he feels that the Government are a bulwark which has 
yet to be overcome before he can carry his scheme, or that 
he regards them even in the faintest degree as obstacles 
to his policy? Surely the very reverse is the case. In all 
his important speeches he has shown that he recognises an 
abiding solidarity between himself and those of his old 
colleagues who still form the Ministry. Did he not in an 
artless military metaphor describe himself as the Pioneer who 
went in front of the main body, but who if it were seriously 
attackel would at once return to defend it? Did he not 
also speak of his confidence in Mr. Balfour? Again, only 
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between us whatsoever, it is only that I go fur ‘9 
not in the future, but to-day, he the pelea Ge 
Colonies which will bind us together” ? Mr. Chamberlain 
whatever his faults as a politician, is not a man i 
afraid to speak his mind. Is it possible that he could 

. ° . a 
speak thus of Mr. Balfour if he did not believe Mr. Balfo 
to be with him on the main issue, and only differing 
from him on the question of time and Opportunit ; 
But, of course, it may be said that Mr. Chamberlain's 
zeal and enthusiasm cannot commit Mr. Balfour, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain has mistaken the kindliness and courtesy 
of a friend and colleague for agreement. That is no doubt 
a possible view. But can any one who recalls the letters 
that passed between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour o 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, and also the passage in 
Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield speech in which he condemned our 
fiscal policy in the past and demanded that it should 
be revolutionised in the future, seriously believe that Mr 
Balfour is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, or desires 
that he and his Government should constitute them. 
selves a barrier against that policy? The furthest Mr 
Balfour goes in opposing Mr. Chamberlain is to express 
the fear that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is too good to be 
true, or rather too good to be accepted by the people of 
this country. A complete proof of the impossibility of 
differentiating (except in time) Mr. Chamberlain’s ideals 
from those of the Ministry is afforded by the attitude, not 
only of the new Ministers, which we dealt with at lenoth 
last week, but of those who were members of the Cabinet 
before the reconstruction. For example, Mr. George 
Wyndham, speaking on Wednesday at Dover, showed that 
he, at least, does not regard the Government as a bulwark 
against Mr. Chamberlain. Yet Mr. George Wyndham 
was at one time regarded as ‘almost a Free-trader,’ or, at 
any rate, as in no sense a Chamberlainite. Take the 
exordium of his speech :— 

“T suppose we have all read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, My. 

Chamberlain, though not now a member of the Government, is a 
member of our party. Amongst other speeches which have been 
made I have particularly in my mind that of Mr. Asquith, who 
fired a number of rounds at Mr. Chamberlain, not only in tho 
hope of destroying him and the great issue he is placing before 
the country, but also in the hope that the shots would ricochet 
off preferential dealings with our Colonies and would strike, and 
strike fatally, into the programme of his Majesty’s Government, 
the programme of resuming our liberties of negotiation. Since I 
spoke last Friday we have had much of these attacks upon the 
policy of the Government, the policy of retaliation, criticism 
most of it hostile, some of it, I admit, friendly, upon the need 
of drawing the bonds of Empire closer and upon the particular 
methods which Mr. Chamberlain advocates with so much force, 
sincerity, and eloquence for attaining that object.” 
Does this look as if Mr. Wyndham were going to form 
a very valuable bulwark against Mr. Chamberlain? 
Even more significant than the passage just quoted was 
the general tone of the speech. It was largely a counter- 
attack on Mr. Asquith for his assaults on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. 

We shall not weary our readers with more proofs of the 
essential solidarity of Mr. Chamberlain and the Govern- 
ment. We will merely say that another attempt on our 
part to find a puint of agreement with those who think 
that the present Government deserves the support of 
Free-trade Unionists has proved a failure. We can only 
suggest as a way of deciding the point at issue that 
those Free-trade Unionists who pin their faith to Mr. 
Balfour’s willingness to act asa bulwark against Chamber- 
lainism should ask the Prime Minister when he speaks 
at Bristol in the presence of Sir Michael Hicks Beach to 
declare whether those who think him to be at one with 
Mr. Chamberlain in principle are in the wrong, and to set 
forth how his own policy differs from that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in essentials, and not merely in the matter of time and 
opportunity. If the Free-food Unionists who still believe 
that Mr. Balfour is no Chamberlainite can get Mr. 
Balfour to make such a declaration of policy, they will 
without question have abundantly justified themselves. 
If they cannot obtain any such declaration, or at any 
rate some clear indication of a difference in principle 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, we would 
advise them most strongly to consider very carefully the 
remark made by Mr. Frederick Lambton at Mr. Arthur 
Elliot’s meeting at Durham on Tuesday. He reminded 
his hearers that, “seeing the late Colonial Secretary 





on Tuesday at Liverpool did he not, while alluding to 
Mr. Balfour, say :—‘‘ After all, if there is any difference 
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the duty of Free-traders of whatever party to look after 
their own salvation.” That is, we believe, wise advice. 
Pretending that the present Government may be supported 
as a bulwark against Mr. Chamberlain will not, when the 
time comes, suve a single Free-trade Unionist from 
destruction. Rather it will seal his doom. F'ree-food 
[nionists will only save their seats by taking a bold 
and consistent course and opposing Mr. Chamberlain at 
all points. ‘Those who falter between the two opinions 
will be crushed without mercy by the great electioneerer, 
who, we can assure them, has no use for people who imagine 
that Mr. Balfour can be played off against him. To stand 
np both against Mr. Chamberlain and against Mr. Balfour 
no doubt requires a brave heart, but only those Free- 
trade Unionists who have the courage so to stand up will 
survive the next Election. Such men are Mr. Lambton 
and Mr. Arthur Elliot. With Mr. Elliot's admirable 
speech at Durham we wish we could find space to deal 
at length. We can, however, only find space to quote 
the closing sentences, with every word of which we 
desire to associate ourselves tam This Protectionist 
policy had broken up the Cabinet ; it might split a great 
arty. Nevertheless, he intended to meet it with the 
most uncompromising resistance. He could not regard 
without sorrow the breaking up of the Unionist party, but 
it would be far more serious to see it identified with the 
worn-out and exploded policy of Protection. If he came 
before the electors of Durham again, it would be as a 
Liberal Unionist and Free-trader. He could not doubt 
that when they and the other electors of the country 
came to look into the question for themselves they would 
see that the welfare and prosperity of the people, and 
especially of the poor, were bound up with the cause of 
Free-trade.” The Spectator, too, will remain Liberal 
Unionist and Free-trade. We do not cease to be Liberal 
Unionists because we continue to be what we always 
have been,—Free-traders. We absolutely refuse to allow 
ourselves to be drummed out of the Unionist party or to 
abandon our Unionist principles because Mr. Chamberlain 
has contrived to persuade the majority of the party that 
he can make the nation rich and prosperous through the 
panacea of increased taxation. 





THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT ON THE CONTINENT. 


HE affairs of Spain do not greatly interest English- 
men unconnected with that country or with the wine 
trade, but all politicians will do well to read the speech of 
Sefior Silvela summarised in the Times of Wednesday. 
Seiior Silvela had been Premier of Spain for some time, 
and for years the most trusted leader of the Conservative 
party, when he resigned, without at first giving any 
clear explanation of his motives. <A violent attack, how- 
ever, upon himself, the Queen-Mother, and, in fact, the 
Monarchy as an institution, induced him on Saturday last 
to break his self-imposed silence, and his revelation was 
one which it is important for all European statesmen 
to consider. He resigned, he said, because he found 
that the whole people were opposed to his _ policy 
as regards the Army, the Fleet, and international 
relations, and that they were opposed, not on account 
of this or that detail of his plans, but because they dis- 
liked the essentia] ideas upon which those plans were built. 
They did not dislike the organisation of the Army, or the 
extra expenditure on the Fleet, or the French or German 
Alliance; but they objected to have any army, any fleet, 
any foreign policy, or any system of public instruction. 
They wished the entire resources and intelligence of the 
State to be devoted to material reforms, in agriculture, in 
industry, in trade, and in public works. Such an idea of a 
State and its duties disgusted Sefior Silvela, or rather, for 
he admits that the people “ may be right,” convinced him 
of his own uselessness, and in despair he retired, not 
only from the Ministry, but from public life. The 
Deputies in the Cortes were thunderstruck, not only 
because this avowal meant danger to the Monarchy, which 
it would seem holds firmly by Sejior Silvela’s ideas, but 
because they knew, each in his own district, that the 
speaker had rightly gauged public opinion. ‘The people 
of Spain have become utterly discontented with their 
economic condition. They bore it while their pride was 
satisfied, but now that they have been beaten and have lost 
their Colonies they will bear it no longer. The Republican 











party has revived in its full strength, which, as our readers 
are aware, has, though Spaniards are by character and 
history essentially Monarchical, before this upset the 
throne. The movements for the redistribution of the 
soil, for the secularisation of Church property, and for 
greater freedom of industry are acquiring a new vigour. 
The land is full of strikers, and as we write a section of 
them forty thousand strong at Bilbao is setting the State 
openly at defiance. Unless all the portents are misleading, 
Spain is on the edge of a revolution which this time wiil 
take a social as well as a political direction. 

The movements in other divisions of the Continent are 
less exaggerated, probably because the social discomfort is 
less, and the pride of the people has not been so gravely 
wounded ; but we wish our readers to note that in all it 
takes the same direction. Most attention has recently 
been directed to Russia, where the Ministry, alarmed by the 
demonstrations against the rich, the great employers of 
labour, and all who seem to be on their side—including the 
Jews—are obviously pressing upon the Czar a policy of 
severe repression, which in the circumstances of Russia will 
probably succeed until the peasantry join the artisans or 
begin an organised resistance to the conscription. All the 
“ revolutionary’ movements in Russia, including the 
dangerous one which recently broke out in the Caucasus, 
have an ultimate origin in economic discontent, some of it, 
such as the demand of the peasantry for the forest land, 
entirely unreasonable, but all provoked by their experience 
of want. Similar, though less threatening, movements 
occur sporadically in Austria, where strikes are frequent 
and the peasantry in some provinces have bitter grievances, 
but where the relation between the rich and the workers 
is, We imagine, on a kindlier footing. In Italy, where in 
places poverty is extreme, the Socialist party has risen to 
such political power that no Liberal Government can 
survive without its support; and in Belgium the real fight 
is between the Sovialists and the Clericals, who are shocked, 
not by their rivals’ economic heresies, but by their hostility 
to religion as well as to the priests. Even in Germany, 
which is so strongly organised, the economic revolt is 
growing more marked. Every one has noticed the growth 
of the Socialist party, which is due much more to 
distress than to any spread of ideas; and now a new 
party has sprung up, which is so loyal to the Monarchy 
and to Constitutional ideas that the Emperor replies 
kindly to its addresses, but which has for its object 
“an equitable regulation of the conditions of wages 
and labour upon a basis of free contract,” and which, 
we may rely upon it, is not seeking either to reduce 
wages or to lengthen hours. In France the peasantry are 
quiet, for they have no more to get; but the strikes take 
yearly a more bitter character, and the discontent of the 
artisans more directly affects in industrial districts the 
prospects of the candidates. As for every working 
man who has the energy or the civil courage to join 
these associations at least three sympathise with them, 
though they continue working in passive submission, it 
will be evident that throughout the Continent there is 
formidable discontent among workers with the conditions 
of their toil, and a new desire to seek relief in an altera- 
tion of their relations to the governing power. The exact 
nature of the complaint differs in every country and almost 
every province. In one the grievance is wages, in another 
insecurity of work, the only ground common to all being 
the well-founded one of excessive hours. Here the 
remedy is sought through revolution, and there through 
greater freedom of combination ; but in all the objects are 
the same,—more comfort, and less suffering consequent 
upon toil. In all, too, the tendency of the resistance to 
existing conditions is to become more acute, determined, 
and in places sanguinary. The men have ali been soldiers, 
and all know that they cannot resist the troops; but every 
week official observers report some instance in which they try. 

The cause of this general discontent is still partially 
obscure. We ourselves believe, upon what seem to us 
indisputable grounds, that the ultimate reason is Pro- 
tection, which by making everything dear, especially the 
necessaries of life, rouses in the ill-paid a fierce sense of 
wrong inflicted on them for the benefit of the upper class ; 
but we entirely admit that this explanation does not cover 
the wholeground. Thereare other causes as well as the rise 


in the price of food-stuffs. One undoubtedly, in all countries 
outside Russia, is the growth of a new consciousness, of a 
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feeling—produced partly by education, partly by the in- 
creased comfort and general prosperity of all classes above 
the lowest, and partly by the wide circulation of Socialist 
literature and ideas—that the workers do not obtain a fair 
share of all that they produce. The second cause, which, 
as we see from the resolutions of the new German organisa- 
tion that rejects Socialism, is even more operative, is the 
want of freedom. In scarcely any State of the Continent 
is combination even nominally free, and in all the State 
considers it the first duty of the Army to “compel 
strikers to observe the limitations of the law.” In other 
words, soldiers are constantly employed to put down what 
are virtually bread riots, a form of repression which 
creates all the more irritation because the relatives and 
friends of the victims, having all passed through the 
military mill, are aware that anything like a battle was 
out of the question. Rioters of old could fight and win 
or be defeated, but rioters to-day, with sharpened scvthes, 
or filed palisades, or even rusty muskets, are like children 
facing rockets. They have not a chance, and the fact, 
though it trebles their leaders’ responsibility, increases the 
bitterness of the defeated caste. 

Is there any remedy which can be quickly applied? We 
are not sure that there is, though there are palliatives. The 
price of food can be reduced by taking off taxes; the people 
can be set free to combine by legislative action, as in this 
country; and the hours of labour can be reduced at the 
= of “intensive” working during the shorter period; 

ut the problem of wages may prove practically insoluble. 
In every land but France a new and huge army of workers 
is thrown into the labour market every year; and it is by 
no means clear that profit-sharing does anything but lessen 
the sense of injustice. Here and there on the Continent 
we meet with millionaires like Krupp, and there are many 
prosperous owners of different businesses, but we suspect 
that the majority of employers could not pay much more 
than they now pay without ceasing to belong to the well- 
to-do. The Colonel with £1,000 a year seems very rich to 
the private; but his whole income, divided among those he 
commands, is only fourpence a week a head. We fear the 
only remedies for the Continental unrest are cheaper food 
and more freedom, and neither will be obtained without 
furious agitation, rising, it may be, sometimes to civil war. 





FISCAL POLICY AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


LECTIONS only occasionally turn upon single issues. 

“4 Even in the Election of 1835, says Mr. Morley in his 
Life of Mr. Gladstone, “there was nothing like general 
concentration on the Irish prospect. The strife of pro- 
grammes and the rivalries of leaders were what engrossed 
the popular attention. The main body of the British 
electors were thinking mainly of promised agrarian boons, 
Fair-trade, the Church in danger, or some other of their 
own domestic affairs.” There will, it is true, be less 
excuse for this dissipation of political thought in 1904 
than there was in 1885. The question, that is, shortly to 
come before the constituencies touches very nearly their 
own domestic affairs. It affects the price they wili pay 
for every article they buy, and the price they will get for 
every article they sell. But even when the matter sub- 
mitted to them is as plain as this, particular sections of 
the electorate will be the sport of cross-currents. The 
advertising columns of our newspapers in which the 
voter is implored to put “ Protestantism before politics ” 
bear witness to one such current. There will be some 
electors who will ask themselves, not—‘“Is the candidate 
for whom my vote is solicited a Protectionist or a Free- 
trader ?”” but—‘ Will he support or oppose the Liverpool 
Church Discipline Bill?” ‘This is an extreme case. But 
there will be others who will say frankly :—* I know little 
or nothing about fiscal problems. Mr. Chamberlain may 
be right or wrong. Mr. Balfour may be wise in stopping 
where he does, or timid in not going further. These are 
questions I am content to leave to experts, and if only these 
were to be decided at the next Election, I should contentedly 
stay away from the poll. But elementary education 
is a question I do know something about, and I cannot 
but see that the result of the coming contest may have 
far-reaching educational consequences. If I vote for a 
Free-trader I may be helping to bring a party into power 
whose declared purpos2 is to upset the Act of 1902 and 


to sweep away Church schoo!s. How can I do this when 





arene aT 
to me the place of religion in elementary education is 
far more important than any question of taxation or 
Custom-duties ?” 


This is an attitude for which we have great respect, 
and our present object is to point out to those who main. 
tain it that if they are Free-traders they will do no 
harm to Church schools by voting for a Free-tradg 
candidate. We believe that it can be shown that the 
two questions are quite distinct, that whichever party wing 
certain things are likely to happen, that certain other 
things will not happen, and, as a deduction from this, 
that no one need be deterred from giving his vote in 
favour of a Free-trader by any fear of the educational 
consequences. 


We do not, of course, deny that the position of Church 
schools has been greatly weakened by the sudden uprising 
of the fiscal issue. Down to Mr. Chamberlain’s momen. 
tous speech at Birmingham the unity of the Unionist 
party and the position of the Unionist Government seemed 
well assured. Mr. Chamberlain’s action broke the party in 
two, and sent a section of the Cabinet into the wilderness, 
If the result of the next Election were to undo this 
by wiping out the “preferential” element in the 
party, and leaving Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet as strong 
without Mr. Chamberlain as it once was with Mr, 
Chamberlain, Church schools would no doubt be the 
gainers. The Education Act was Mr. Balfour's special 
child, and so long as his position in the party had remained 
unchanged he would naturally have kept its main pro. 
visions intact. If, therefore, the question to be submitted 
to the electors were, “ Will you have Mr. Balfour to reign 
over you?” we should have no foundation for the appeal 
we are now making. Church schools would assuredly 
be more secure if he continued the undisputed head, and 
his policy the undisputed policy, of the Unionist party, 
But this is only another way of saying that Church schools, 
and many other things as well, would be more secure if 
Mr. Chamberlain had not found himself compelled by the 
tendency of his convictions to break up the party and 
to leave the Government. The situation we have to face 
now is the situation that has followed upon these acts, and 
every available indication goes to show that it is a situation 
which can bode no good to Mr. Balfour or to his Cabinet. 
If the victory falls to Free-trade, the result must be either 
a Liberal Government pure and simple, or a Liberal 
Government with some admixture of Free-trade Unionists, 
If the victory falls to Protection, it becomes more 
probable every day that it will be Protection in the 
declared form favoured by My. Chamberlain, not in the 
modified form favoured by Mr. Balfour. What the 
supporters of Church schools have to consider, there- 
fore, is how they will be affected by these alternative 
results. The third possibility—the reinstatement of Mr. 
Balfour as the undisputed chief of the Unionists—may 
be left out of account. His followers have already bridged 
over the interval which still separates him from his late 
colleague, and whatever it be in form, a Unionist victory 
will in substance be a victory for Mr. Chamberlain. Our 
conviction, therefore, is that whatever happens at the 
General Election, the effect on Church schools will be 
very much the same. If the Liberals win, they will 
undoubtedly have to remedy the Nonconformist grievance 
about management. There is no need to inquire how 
far this grievance is well founded. It is generally felt, 
and that is the only point on which the politician will 
need to satisfy himself. The objection to pay rates for 
voluntary schools may be, as we indeed hold it to be, 
wholly illogical, but it exists. It is not merely one 
form of the general indisposition to pay rates for any- 
thing. Those who feel it at all events believe that it 
is founded in conscience, and they have the means of 
making their strength felt in the Liberal councils. 
“Yes,” it may be answered, “we know that a Liberal 
victory means interference with Church schools. You 
need not labour to prove this. It is the reason why, 
though we are not Protectionists, we intend to vote for 
the candidates who will support Mr. Chamberlain.” Let us 
consider, then, what is likely to follow upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s victory. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that thouhg 
Mr. Chamberlain has left his ‘‘ Radical days” a long way 
behind, he is very far from being a pure Conservative 
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or “a strong Churchman.” He has a keen eye to popular 
movements, and we may be sure that he has noted how 
very lukewarm was the support given to Church schools 
py the Unionists in the House of Commons, and how 
marked was the absence of such support among the work- 
ing-class voters. The N: onconformist vote is not a factor to 
Jain will have some reasons for regarding it with special 
interest. He will have to build up a new party, and it 
will be very important to him to found it upon something 
more stable than the fragments of the old Unionist party. 
There are more grounds than one of possible difference 
between the Nonconformists and the Liberal party of the 
future,and Mr. Chamberlain wili be quick to avail himself 
of the chances thus afforded of winning the Nonconformists 
to his side. Nor will he have anything to get over in his 
past. The Act of 1902 was no work of his. He was 
opposed to it in principle; he had no hand in its prepara- 
tion, nor any share in carrying it through Committee. 
His own conception of an educational settlement is of a 
wholly different character, and he is not the man to let his 
own conceptions lie neglected when to give effect to 
them may have useful results in other directions. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s educational policy is at bottom identical 
with the policy most in favour with the Liberal party ; 
why should he refrain from bringing it forward when it 
may be made the occasion of winning back a large section of 
Nonconformist support? The risk of alienating any large 
amount of Unionist support by so doing would be very 
small, for the history of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause showed 
conclusively the strong feeling on the Unionist side of 
the House in favour of popular management, and 
the unwillingness to assign to the clergy more than 
a fractional share in the ordering of what they 
have been accustomed to regard as their own schools. 
So far, therefore, as the fate of Church schools is con- 
cerned, an elector may dismiss the subject from his mind 
when he next goes to the poll. The real choice he will 
have to exercise will be between a Free-trader and a sup- 
porter of Mr. Chamberlain, and whichever is the victor, 
the educational policy of the next Government is likely to 
be pretty much the same. The new Cabinet will have 
nothing to gain by keeping the educational sore open, and 
the few verbal alterations required to give a thoroughly 
popular character to the Management Clauses will be 
made, we suspect, without any very prolonged discussion. 


This much comfort, however, it is possible to give. The 
supporters of Church schools need have no fear of confis- 
cation. They will have to make their own terms with the 
local education authority, but they will enter upon the 
negotiation as owners who have buildings either to sell or 
to let. What these terms will be and what statutory 
sanction they will possess are matters upon which we 
cannot enter here. They are likely to be satisfactory to 
the owners of the schools in proportion as they realise the 
situation clearly, and consider in time what they shall 
yield and what they shall insist on. The worst policy they 
can pursue is that of refusing to look forward. It is 
tempting, no doubt, to assume that in 1902 the battle was 
won for a generation. But much that seemed in the 
highest degree improbable in 1902 has happened since, 
and it is well for Churchmen to bear in mind that their 
affairs enjoy no exemption from the general mutability. 
They cannot rest on their oars, but they may yet use them 
to very useful purpose. Personally we greatly regret that 
the settlement of 1902 should so soon be called in question, 
but if any one is to be blamed for this, it is Mr. Chamber- 
lain,—the statesman who without a moment’s warning 
destroyed that unity in the Unionist party which alone 
could secure the inviolability of so highly contentious a 
measure as the Education Act of 1902. 








MR. LECKY. 

N Mr. Lecky Britain has lost a type of scholar who is 
becoming rarer as knowledge increases and books 
multiply. Nowadays a scholar tends to be a specialist and to 
strive for meticulous accuracy in one accomplishment rather 
than variety of attainments and breadth of knowledge. He 
tends, too, to be a barren animal, content if once in a decade he 
distributes a few crumbs of learning to the world. Mr. Lecky 
was of the school of Macaulay and Gibbon. verhavs even 


be neglected in political combinations, and Mr. Chamber- | 





more notably of the school of the great Frenchmen, who, like 


| Guizot and Sainte-Beuve and Renan, were encyclopaedic in 


their learning and generous in its avowal. By circumstance’ 
aman of leisure, he became early by profession a student, an ‘ 
undertook several tasks each of which might fairly serve a 
man for his life-work. He filled an honourable place in 
politics, and was known and loved by a Jarge circle of friends. 
It is rarely indeed that we find a career so full of usefulness 
and so strikingly varied. But with it all Mr. Lecky remained 
primarily a student, a lover of learning for its own sake, one 
whose imagination was fired by the wide horizons of study, and 
who never faltered in the quest. He fell far short of Lord 
Acton both in weight of learning and that form of critical 
acumen which we call a scholar’s “insight,” but if he must be 
ranked second to him in extent of attainments, he certainly 
far excelled him in that practical gift which can make of learn- 
ing a weapon to influence or inform a man’s contemporaries. 
His mind was singularly clear and explicit, and he will rank 
among English writers as a guide and expositor rather than 
an intellectual builder. 


This central quality is very clearly seen in his earlier works. 
In the “ Rationalism ” and “ European Morals” he systema- 
tised large periods of history by means of one or two quite 
simple conceptions. He was widely read in the history of the 
later Roman Empire and the Middle Ages; but there have 
been many historians who equalled him in knowledge of both 
periods. Mr. Lecky’s achievement is that he took up a point 
of view which the ordinary man could understand, and asked 
his readers to consider a great tract of intricate history in the 
light of it. The result was order and system, an achievement 
so valuable in itself that we need not ask for something more 
which the author did not profess to give. Perhaps Mr. Lecky 
did not see very deeply into the springs of civilisation and the 
abysses of old superstitions. His guiding principles were simply 
defined, but it is in the use he made of them that his merit lies. 
He provided a provisional system for the reader, and by means 
of it gave him a synoptic view of what he had been wont to 
regard as a wilderness of isolated details. We may readily 
admit that the method has its dangers. <A history of Greece 
from the point of view of a modern Imperialist, or of India 
from the standpoint of theosophy, would be scarcely of the 
highest value. The guiding principle may be so trivial in 
itself, or so divorced from the real life of the period, that the 
synthesis which it creates may be worse than chaos. But 
provided that the principle is serious and organic, we must 
welcome the result as a real contribution to human know- 
ledge. It is for others, the analysts and metaphysicians, to 
probe further into the principle itself. Mr. Lecky, while he 
possessed a great power of organisation and a quick eye for 
broad lines of division, was not, perhaps, a very subtle or pro- 
found eritic of creeds and policies. This lack, which was of 
small importance in his purely historical work, handicaps him 
considerably in books such as “ Democracy and Liberty,” where 
he deals with the strife of modern democratic ideals, or ‘‘ The 
Map of Life,” where he discusses the delicate questions of con- 
duct. Scissors are a more generally useful tool, but they will 
not do the work of the scalpel. 

His great work, on which his historical reputation chiefly 
rests, is his “History of England in the Highteenth Century.” 
It is difficult to imagine that this book will be easily super- 
seded. He not only traces with admirable clearness the 
growth of political ideas and the genesis of parties, but he 
has drawn many vivid pictures of society and one or two un- 
forgettable portraits of men. The laborious fairness and 
the ready sympathy which he shows in his accounts of such 
very different movements as Jacobitism and Methodism 
stood him in good stead as a student of character. It would 
be hard to improve upon his pictures of Carteret, of George 
Grenville, of Temple, and of George III.,—particularly of 
George III. He can be equally just to Franklin and to 
those most unfortunate of men, the American loyalists. ‘The 
eighteenth century, indeed, was exactly suited to Mr. Lecky’s 
genius. Its enthusiasms were simple and orderly, its creeds 
intelligible, its distinctions broad and hard. Its men stand 
out with a sharpness of line which we miss in older or more 
modern personages. We should be inclined to put a real 
understanding of character, when embodied in historic 
persons, as the foremost of Mr. Lecky’s gifts. He is not the 
philosopher who can lay bare the hidden springs of conduct; | 
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' but he is the painter who can fillin with great detail a human 
figure, and who at the same time never loses sight of the 
essential character of the man. His powers impress us more 

| in his character sketches than in any other part of his work. 

\ And sometimes, as in the account of Mr. Gladstone prefixed 
to the later editions of “ Democracy and Liberty,” they show 
a subtlety and a picturesqueness which are rare except in the 
greatest. 

Mr. Lecky was the master of a clear and vigorous English 
style, which admirably suited the character of his work. 
Preciosity and extravagance of any kind were foreign to his 
nature. Tingland has been rich in men of wide learning 
who, have devoted themselves to public work, whether in 
Parliament or in that not less valuable mode, the attempt to 
bring history and philosophy from the closet to the market- 
place. Mr. Lecky attempted both kinds, And though his 
pre-eminent success lay in the latter, he was a whole- 
some influence in politics, being that rare combination of 
genuine Irish patriotism and loyalty to the British Empire. 
Ireland to Mr. Lecky was always his own land, and in the 
tale of her sufferings and his sketches of Ivish character he 
shows now and then a dramatic power and an enthusiasm 
which are uncommon in his work. But his common-sense 
and historical imagination saved him from the narrow 
particularism of many of his contemporaries. He founded 
no school of history, he struck out no new line of research, he 
never aspired to the réle of teacher and prophet which some 
historians have assumed. But his books will live when more 
ambitious productions are forgotten, for sanity, lucidity, and, 
above all, system, are rarer qualities in literature than we 
commonly suppose. 





“THE WEATHER.” 


N England whenever it happens that there is an unusually 
long succession of rainy days the weather is generally 
described as “awful.” People feel un intense resentment at 
being thwarted and put to inconvenience; they express their 
feelings more or less thoroughly; and probably if any person 
were to suggest that a long succession of rainy days might in 
the end prove to have been a good thing, he would meet with 
extremely harsh criticism. And, of course, it would be very 
difficult for him to find an immediate answer to the facts 
brought to his notice. “ What, with ruin staring every farmer 
in England in the face ? With acres of corn cut months ago 
still lying on the ground? With fields under water that 
ought to be ploughed and sown? With the rivers overflow- 
ing their banks and flooding houses and roads and railways, 
dislocating traffic, drowning livestock, making business im- 
possible? A good thing, indeed!” Certainly he would not 
find it easy to reply to that, and he would probably run the 
risk of personal assault if he described the situation as merely 
one of temporary difliculty. 

It is, of course, an incontrovertible fact that an exceed- 
ingly wet year like the present—it is the wetiest year 
we have had since 1824, and with two months to run 
only two inches of rain are needed to make it the wettest 
of which we have any record—does cause an immense 
amount of discomfort and distress, both of which are perfectly 
plain to see. But very wet weather now and then produces 
some curious effects which can only be set down as “to the 
good,” though they are not immediately obvious, especially to 
those whose pockets are affected by continuous rain. For 
instance, this year’s wet weather has been accompanied by a 
remarkable fall in the death-rate. In 1901 the death-rate of 
London (the Metropolis) was 17°6; the death-rate of Birming- 
ham was 20°5; of Bristol, 16; of Manchester, 22:1; Leeds, 
19°3; Liverpool, 223; Sheffield, 20-4. For last week the 
average of the seventy-six great towns had dropped to 15°9, 
while for the two previous weeks it was 15:8. In London, 
again, last week there were only 1,333 deaths as against the 
average of 1,505. Deaths from zymotic diseases such as 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and so on dropped from an 
average of 133 to 61. Would anybody suffering either in 
temper or in pocket derive comfort from those figures ? 
Probably not the least. To parade them before him is to do 


what the nurse does when she is attempting to induce an un- 
“Think how thankful many 


willing child to eat his dinner. 
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“But I’m not hungry,” undoubtedly seems to the child y 
answerable. Nobody, really, derives any satisfaction ion 
being told that he would be much worse off if he were ae 
ing intense physical agony with two broken legs, when he is 
irritated by a slight toothache. What he is especially anxioug 
to do is to get rid of the toothache. 


Nor, again, would it be of much avail, if you were arguing 
with a farmer staring at a hayrick floating in a lake, to 
suggest to him that the water was necessary for successfy] 
farming. It is, and he would see that it is, a true statement 
of course, if you could get him to take long enough es 
to “look at big maps.” But at the moment it is not true for 
him, when he sees £40 or £50 taken out of his banking 
account before his eyes. He does not realise, or perhaps it 
would be truer to say he does not want to realise, that weather 
averages always do and always must correct themselves; that 
if you have a succession of dry years, you are bound sooner or 
later to have a succession of wet years; and that if duine 
the dry years he wants enough water from springs and wells 
to help him to “ carry on,” he must be content to have those 
wells and springs supplied with water after Nature's own 
fashion. She will not do exactly what he wants; she never docs, 
Somebody once said that an ideal climate would be one in 
which it only rained hard at night on Mondays and Fridays, so 
that, like the White Queen’s hippopotamuses in “ Alice through 
the Looking-glass,” which only came on Thursdays, you would 
know when the rain was coming and could make your plans 
accordingly. He forgot that many men have gone mad from 
monotony. But after all, the effect of weather upon men’s minds, 
and even upon their pockets, is entirely a matter of tempera. 
ment. Some people even enjoy “bad” weather,—that is, wet 
weather, for the two adjectives mostly mean the same thing 
when the weather is doing anything to excess. When six or 
eight weeks of hot sun have parched the ground into cracks, 
you are sure to hear that the country wants water, but nobody 
thinks of describing the weather as “ awful,” even though the 
drought may be doing actual harm. “ Awful” weather meang 
weather that inconveniences the majority of people, even 
though it may be good for the crops and good for the nation’s 
health. And there undoubtedly are a certain number of persons 
—mostly of rather an exasperating kind—who appear to he, 
or pretend to be, or really are able to enjoy wet weather. “ Put 
on your oldest clothes, your thickest boots, a mackintosh if you 
like, though a mackintosh rather spoils the fun, and go out 
for a regular long tramp in the drenching rain. You will be 
soaked to the skin, of course, but believe me, you will like it, 
You will feel a wild exultation in ‘facing the elements’; you 
will buffet the wild north-east wind, and will derive extreme 
satisfaction from the sound of water pumping out of your 
boots at every step. You will return from your walk 
aw new man.” That advice has been given before now, 
and it is probably perfectly sound, but with most 
people it usually fails to excite enthusiasm. There 
are, again, quite a large proportion of Londoners who 
thoroughly enjoy yellow and black fogs. It is perhaps 
because they bring an element of adventure into humdrum 
lives ; they suddenly change the world from an open, above- 
board sort of place into a difficult and fascinating field of 
mystery. Quite near to your head you hear shouts and see 
lights moving, and you have the excitement of wondering 
what is happening; you are continually being asked rather 
interesting conundrums. You feel that you might meet any- 
thing, almost, coming round the corner. And all that, surely, 
makes an intelligible reason for enjoying a London fog now 
and then; men wander out of their ordinary plain lives into 
“the hideousness ahead,” and the fog, as Henley wrote, 
“ uncoiling monstrous into street on street,” makes— 
“The afflicted City, prone from mark to mark 

In shameful occultation, seem 

A nightmare labyrinthine, dim and drifting, 

With wavering gulfs and antic heights and shifting, 

Rent in the stuff of a material dark.” 
The mystery, the danger, the unusualness, have their own 
fascinations; though, indeed, it was once observed by an 
enthusiastic Londoner that he liked London fogs simply 
because they were warm. 


Of other inclemencies of weather, what are those which the 
majority of men dishke? Kingsley wrote a welcome to the 





The reply, 


a poor hungry boy would be for that pudding. 


“ wild North-easter ” :— 
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“Come; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood; 
Bracing brain and sinew; 
Blow, thou wind of God!” 
Yet to many men, perhaps to most, there is nothing that the 
weather can provide which is more irritating than a high wind ; 
a wind that upsets calculations of speed and distance, which 
compels the use of one hand at least to hold on a hat, and so 
temporarily cripples a man of a limb. It may be quite true 


baa 
tha “Tis the hard gray weather 


Breeds hard English men”— 

but itis doubtful if all Englishmen deeply enjoy the process of 
being made hard by “bad” weather. Aud that consideration, 
after all, brings us to the main point, which is: Does in- 
clement weather, or perhaps one ought to say extremely 
variable weather, work for a nation’s good? An English- 
man could only answer “Yes.” There are some forms of 
“inclement” weather which he even enjoys. There are snow 
and frost, which from the time when he first watched the 
white flakes wheeling down over the laurels, or cracked the 
ice on the puddles of an iron-bound road, every Englishman 
welcomes winter after winter through his life. Both, to 
varying extents, are exhilarating; there are few brighter 
mornings in the year than those on which the sun shines on 
crisp snow or the yellow-white stubble of a reaped field. But 
with frost and snow there can, at least, be the light 
of the sun. Is it, maybe, the darkness, and not the 
wetness, that rain brings with it that is depressing ? Perhaps 
so; in any case, the assertion that continued rain does depress 
the spirits of the majority of Englishmen would probably go 
unchallenged. How is it, then, that under the variable con- 
ditions of the queer English climate Englishmen still remain 
the most cheerful and the most undaunted of workers? Rainy 
weather is never, while it is rainy, good for trade, because it 
depresses men’s spirits; it is when they are in good spirits 
that men buy and sell and bargain most readily; yet 
Englishmen still remain the steadiest business men in the 
world. Possibly the reason is that they are the most dis- 
ciplined of traders; that they are continually taught lessons 
of patience and endurance, and that therefore they are 
quickest to “make hay while the sun shines.” In other 
countries it is “ always afternoon,” and the brisk work of the 
morning goes untouched. But perhaps the chief clement 
making for success in business that English weather supplies 
ishope. It is the hopeful business man who succeeds, and the 
vagaries of their climate justify Englishmen in hoping almost 
anything. 





“OPEN-AIR TREATMENT” FOR ANIMALS. 

SEASON like the present always has a bad effect on 
A the health of animals, whether wild or part of the live- 
stock of the farm. But this is due partly to constant ex- 
posure to wet and damp, which domesticated animals have often 
not the same means of avoiding as they would enjoy in natural 
freedom, and partly to the crop of parasites which such 
seasons engender in the ground they lie upon, in the grass 
they eat, and in the water they drink. As a rule they are 
far healthier in the fresh air than uuder cover. It was 
noted in the South African War that the constant life in 
the open air led by our soldiers did more than anything else 
to promote health. Sleeping every night on the veld, often 
in the rain, constantly in frosts which whitened every blanket 
in the morning, and with absolutely no comforts, they actually 
improved in health and physique when the food supply was 
at all adequate. On the other hand, like the animals, they 
suffered incredibly from water-borne disease when the supply 
was tainted. But the “ open-air treatment” incidental to 
the conditions of the fighting was a steady source of 
strength and vitality. 

The question of the degree to which domesticated animals, 
or those kept in captivity, benefit by fresh air in a 
climate like ours has been raised in a practical form lately 
by owners of pedigree cattle, and by the managers of 
Zoological Gardens. In the London “Zoo” the new and 
very costly house for the anthropoid apes has been built 
rather on the “ hothouse” system than with the idea of trying 
how far access to the open air would benefit the inmates. As 
most of these come from the tropical forests of West Africa 
or the Straits Settlements, perhaps the decision was correct. 


Yet we seem to have read of very cold and comfortless weather 
both in the Congo forests and in those of Java and Sumatra. 
If the apes can endure such a temperature at home, it does not 
seem unlikely that they would benefit by enjoying the fresh 
air of an English summer. At the Dublin “Zoo” a most 
remarkable success was obtained by subjecting a pair of very 
weakly lions to the open-air cure. They were allowed to remain 
in the open all the year, with only a shed to retire to, and no 
artificial heat. The result was that they grew thick, warm 
coats, and improved so much in health and condition that 
instead of being the worst, they became the best lions in the 
collection. 

The great interest taken by breeders of Jersey and other high- 
class cattle in their animals has led to some useful discoveries 
as to the difference in constitution between those kept in the 
open and those living under cover. When the tuberculin 
test was applied to milking cows kept shut up in town 
dairies, such as were once the universal rule in London before 
the milk supply came in by train, nearly ninety per cent. of 
the cows which had been entirely in the sheds for from one to 
two years showed “reaction,’—7.e., symptoms that they were 
affected with the disease. Of those kept under cover, but 
sent out for part of the day for exercise, a smaller percentage 
were affected, but the figures were high. Of cattle kept 
entirely in the open, either none, or only two per cent., 
“yeacted”” when tested. One of the oldest and best herds of 
Jersey cattle in England—cattle which from the delicacy of 
their frame and skin are supposed to be “ delicate” (7.e., to 
suffer from the weather), but are not really so—lives almost 
entirely in the open, and what shelter it enjoys is of a kind 
which might almost be supposed to be rather less useful than 
none. The animals are tied up at night in an open shed, with 
no walls, where the snow or rain drifts in among them. The 
roof is so narrow that the drip only just clears their 
bodies, and being tied up, they can do little to change 
their position. Doubtless those left represent the survival 
of the fittest. But the death-rate is unusually low. Air 
and light are the great enemies of this disease, which 
seems to typify the idea of the actual destruction of bodily 
tissue more than almost any other. The same also holds good 
in the case of some of the more violent infectious diseases, 
such as plague, cholera, and perhaps diphtheria. Tie 
creatures which mainly succumb to plague, and carry its 
germs, are precisely those whose “lucifugous” and filthy 
habits withdraw them most from fresh air and sunshine,— 
namely, rats. It is also well known that where foxes are 
much hunted, and therefore carry their food into the earths, 
and lie there by day, parasitic disease, especially mange, is 
often rife among them. Experiments have recently been 
made in fattening sheep under cover, the object being, not 
to promote health, but to obtain a rapid deposit of flesh. But 
it was found that at first the deprivation of exercise, air, and 
natural light upset their system so much that there was a 
doubt for some weeks whether the experiment would pay even 
from the limited point of view from which it was begun. 

One of the first scientific protests against dark and damp 
stables was made by the late Sir William Flower, who in 
closing his popular lectures on the horse drew attention 
to the fact that the natural conditions for equine health 
were hard soil, open air, a bright sun, dry food, 
and constant exercise. The only wonder is that under 
domestication our horses have not suffered more from the 
unnatural conditions in which many of them are kept. 
Probably the long hours of daily work prevent them from 
feeling the bad effects of the ‘.:-built, ill-ventilated, and ill- 
lighted stables which the working horses of London often 
inhabit. 

Cold has no ill effect on most animals if it merely 
takes the form of low temperature. Their bodily heat 
is considerably greater than ours. They have also ex- 
ceptional means for adapting themselves to cold. The 
rapidity of the growth of protective and non-conducting 


hair is astonishing. A Bactrian camel, which is almost 


or quite bare of fur in the summer, grows a coat in the 
winter on which snow would lie without melting, just asi 
sometimes does on a sheep's back. Even carriage-horses if 
turned out to grass soon develop a fairly thick jacket of hair’; 
' andthe Arctic fox and Rocky Mountain goat gain a felt which 
| must be absolutely trost-proof. When the latter anima sheds 
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its winter coat it might be thought that about one and a half 
feet of Witney blankets were slowly disintegrating and becoming 
resolved into the original wool, were it not that that of the 
goat is far finer and warmer. The white cotton-like wool shed 
by the male goat would stuff several pillows. The growth of hair 
on the Scotch cattle which are left out all the year on the wet 
and wild mountains and pastures of the West Highlands is also 
remarkable, though it is not so proof against wet and cold 
as the “buffalo robe” or the winter fur of the European 
bison. It would seem, also, that the neglect by a vast majority 
of animals to make any form of house or nest in which to 
sleep is evidence that the open air suits them best through- 
out the whole twenty-four hours. As a rule, it is for the 
young that a house or nest is made, and that only by certain 
species. Life in the open is what the adults instinctively 
seek. 

What drives almost «ull animals to seek cover, even at the 
expense of less wholesome air, is wet, especially torrential cold 
rains such as have ushered in the early winter of the present 
year. It will be found that the wet temperate regions are always 
among the least productive of animal life. In the gloomy and 
dripping forests of Tierra del Fuego, where a mean tem- 
perature as high as that of Dublin is accompanied by 
constant wet and little variation caused by sunshine, 
Darwin found almost no mammals at all. There were 
no deer south of the Straits of Magellan, and in the 
forest region proper only one bat, three kinds of mice, a 
mole, and one fox, the other species being confined to 
the drier parts of the country. There seems reason to believe 
that to avoid the destructive autumn rains of Europe several 
of the creatures which in drier regions live mainly in the 
open became “cave-dwellers” during the time preceding their 
extermination by man. Most of the ancient lion legends of 
Europe represent the lion as living in a cave, the Numean 
lion among the number. The tale of Androclus and the lion, 
though said to be of African origin, also represents the lion as 
resorting to a cave. In ancient Britain in the prehistoric 
period there seems to have been a regular cave-dwelling fauna, 
including bears, lions, tigers, and hyenas. We may possibly 
conelude that the climate was even wetter than it is now, and 
that a cave was the only moderately weather-tight shelter 
in which a lion or bear could live without contracting 
rheumatism. 

There are, unfortunately, certain disadvantages and dangers 
which domestic animals incur if kept in the open after a 
plague of rain and waters. The pastures are full of what the 
Cumberland farmer calls “’demicals,’—7.e., parasites of all 
kinds, liver-fluke, strongylus, and other deadly and little- 
known plagues, the eggs of which are eaten in the grass, 
drunk in the water, and may even stick to the animals’ coats, 
when they lie down and be swallowed after they have licked 
their jackets over by way of toilet. With their vitality 
lowered by the bad quality of the food they graze upon, 
they are more likely to fall victims to these insidious enemies. 
Low-lying ground, or meadows which are flooded, are par- 
ticularly dangerous to all stock at this time. Nor is it easy 
to take precautions, because the symptoms of illness do not 
appear until months after the animals have absorbed the 
origin of the mischief. In some parts of the Continent a 
disease called “quarter ill,’ resembling anthrax, attacks a 
large percentage of young animals if allowed to graze before 
they area year old. But it will be seen that these and similar 
dangers arise, not from the air, but from the earth. It should 
be remembered when leaving animals in the open that they have 
little or no natural shelter available against storms or sudden 
cold, such as they would have been able to find if in a wild 
state, and that sheds or shelters of some kind should be open 
for them to seek refuge in during exceptional weather. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[*,* We have endeavoured as far as possible to open our 
columns to a free discussion of the fiscal problem. We think, 
however, that the time has now arrived when, in fairness to those 
readers who are not specially interested in fiscal matters, we 
must reduce the space devoted to economic subjects. There- 
fore, though not wishing in any way to banish fiscal discussion, 





e ————— TS 
keep their letters as short as possible, and to deal with 


the practical rather than the argumentative side of th 
question. We trust, then, that when we reject letters 2 
either side it will be recognised that such refusal is not due 
to any desire to shirk discussion, but to a regard for the 
other interests which have always been represented in our 
correspondence columns.—ED. Spectator. ] 








RETALIATION—IS IT FEASIBLE ?—Ir, 
[To THE EDIFOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”} 
Siz,—In my letter of last week which you were good enough 
to publish under the above heading I dealt with one aspect of 
the policy of retaliation. Perhaps I may be allowed to dis. 
cuss the question from another point of view. 


The avowed object of his retaliation policy, according to the 
Prime Minister, is not the protection of our industries but the 
mitigation of the severity of hostile tariffs,—an object laudable 
enough. He “contemplates no such procedure in revard to this 
country ” as the imposition of a “combative tariff placed upon all 
foreign goods, to be reduced for the benefit of other nations which 
give something in return.” No; unlike Mr. Chamberlain, he pro- 
poses to deal only with cases of manifest unfairness, and in these 
particular cases to bring fiscal pressure to bear by placing 
retaliatory duties on particular imports from the offending 
country. A plausible enough idea, and in certain cases possibly 
justifiable in practice. ‘This power, however, the Government 
already possesses. But, I ask again, how is retaliation, as a 
general and far-reaching policy, to be enforced? In my previous 
letter I endeavoured to show by figures that, as regards at least 
the greatest offenders, the most Protective countries, a policy of 
retaliation cannot be effectively carried out except by resorting 
to the taxation of food-stutfs or of raw materials. " 

But let us descend to particulars, and take, for instance, the 
case of the woollen, the cotton, and the linen trades, and that of 
the china and earthenware trades. These four industries all 
suffer severely from the effects of the American 'Tariff,—that 
“abomination,” as Mr. Chamberlain calls it. The Dingley Tariff 
is the one that injures our trade the most, and the policy of 
retaliation must stand or fall by its success in breaking down this 
Tariff, and in righting the wrongs of the staple British industries, 
That which the woollen, the cotton, the linen, and the earthen- 
ware trades require is a freer and cheaper access to the American 
market ; and this is to be obtained by convincing the American 
Government that our imposition of retaliatory duties will so 
seriously injure American trade that they must come to terms. 


The obvious and simple method of retaliation is to clap heavy 
duties on American woollen, cotton, linen, and earthenware 
manufactures, and to keep them on till the American duties are 
reduced or abolished. What is the position p— 








= ————Mauufactures of — 
China and 


1902, Woollen. Cotton. Linen. Earthenware, 
British exports to U.S.A. £3,300,000 ...£1,500,000 ...£3,000,000 —... £500,000 
Imports from U.S.A. ...... 260,000... 18,000... Nil, cas. 3,000 
Such retaliation would obviously cut a very sorry figure here. 
The necessary fiscal pressure clearly must be applied in some 
other way, and directed against some other American article of 
import. 

How is this vicarious pressure to be applied? Under the 
Sheffield programme the taxation of food-stuffs and of raw 
material is barred. There are left, of American imports open to 
attack, some £9,000,000 to £10,000,000 of manufactures, and some 
£4,000,000 of semi-manufactures, the latter the raw material 
of further manufacture. Which of these articles can be utilised 
as weapons whereby the American Protective duties directed 
against the textile and china trades shall be lowered? 


Among the chief articles of American imports, and therefore 
possibly open to retaliatory duties, are machinery, hardware and 
cutlery, house-fittings and furniture. Can these be utilised? 
Clearly not; for all these three trades suffer in their own persons 
from the Dingley Tariff, and each is just as much entitled, in its 
own case, to demand the application of retaliatory duties, in order 
that the American Protective duties on British machinery, hard- 
ware, and furniture shall be reduced. What advantage would it 
be to the English manufacturer of machinery to have a retaliatory 
duty imposed on American machinery, which will be taken off if 
and when the Americans reduce their duties, not on machinery, 
but on woollen? Will cutlery sacrifice itself on the altar of 
cotton? Hardly likely while Sheffield possesses an articulate 
voice. 

Shall the retaliatory duties to be imposed for the benefit of the 
trades we are endeavouring to assist be placed, then, on boots and 
shoes, on soap, on playing-cards, on musical instruments,—articles, 
namely, of which we receive appreciable amounts from America, 
but of which we send them hardly any? But a retaliatory duty 
on these and other articles would not go far in forcing the 
Americans to deal more fairly with the £7,500,000 of British 
textile goods and chinaware. Besides—J’y suis, et j’y reste—a 
home Protective duty on boots and shoes, for instance (and a 
retaliatory duty acts as a Protective duty while it lasts), once 
imposed, remains. It is not likely that Northampton and 
Leicester would tamely submit to be thrown again to the wolves 





we must ask our correspondents when they write to us to 


for the sake of Staffordshire and Worcestershire. Similarly, the 


whole list of over forty articles of American imports can be 
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i by item, with the same result. And it will be 
st oe is no effective weapon in our armoury for use 
a America for the benefit of the woollen, the cotton, the 
= d the earthenware trades. 


jnen, al’ : 
; per further, what would be the position of those trades if 

taliation were adopted as a policy, and retaliatory duties were 
im osed in the case of machinery, hardware, furniture, &c. ? The 
islam Government, we may be sure, would answer our 
attempted retaliation by reprisals; and, in the further taxation 
f these special goods—which represent a third of the whole of 
pb exports to the States—they would find the most effectual 
pases to their hand. Under retaliation, therefore, some of our 
most important trades would not only be left out in the cold, but 
their last state will be considerably worse than their first. 


But we are assured by Mr. Chamberlain that there will be no 
reprisals and no war of tariffs; theugh in the same speech he 
told us that we should have to resort to retaliation. Unfortu- 

nately, as Lord George Hamilton in his admirable speech has 

inted out, all experience goes to show that fiscal retaliation 
always leads to fiscal war. Moreover, we have before our eyes an 
object-lesson,—the firstfruits of the new policy of retaliation. 
The prohibition of Russian sugar was our retaliation against the 
Russian sugar-bounties. Russia has, apparently, re-retaliated by 
raising the duties on Ceylon and Indian teas. Here, then, is a 
case of unfairness with which, after their emphatic declarations, 
the British Government are bound to deal ; and all indications go 
to show that, by way of reprisal, the Indian Government will be 
moved to impose a duty on Russian oil. If this be done, Russia 
is certain to reply by the prohibition of, or the imposition of 
increased duties on, some British import; and so the vicious circle 
will ever widen. 

It is a sort of fiscal “ house that Jack built” :— 

This is the retaliatory Government. 

This is the West Indian planter for whose sake the 
retaliatory Government prohibits bounty-fed sugar. 

This is the Muscovite sugar-grower who is injured by 
the prohibition of bounty-fed sugar enforced for the benefit 
of the West Indian planter by the retaliatory Government. 

This is the Russian Government who punishes the 
Ceylon and Indian tea-planter because the Muscovite 
sugar-grower is injured by the prohibition of bounty-fed 
sugar enforced for the benefit of the West Indian planter 
by the retaliatory Government. 

This is the Indian Government who taxes Caucasian 
oil because the Russian Government punishes, &ce. 

This is the Government of the Czar who prohibits 
English cottons because the Indian Government taxes, &c. 

This is the British Government (who never take anything 
lying down) who at once retaliate by a heavy duty on 
They find, much to their surprise, that there is nothing 
but food-stuffs and raw material on which they can 
retaliate. 

But, seriously, a far-reaching policy of retaliation, such as is 
foreshadowed by Mr. Balfour, must, to be successful, involve the 
taxation of food-stuffs; while if it be unsuccessful, it will ultimately 
lead, by rapid steps, to a general system of Protection. 


—I am, Sir, Xc., Sypnry Buxton. 





[To tHe Epitor or THE SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I hope that Unionists, Free-trade or otherwise, before 
resting on Mr. Sydney Buxton’s letter in the Spectator of 
October 24th will compare his views with those of other 
authorities. 


Mr. Buxton has examined the Custom-house Returns, and cal- 
culates the amount of manufactures and semi-manufactures re- 
ceived from Russia last year at £400,000 out of £25,670,009, or 
about 1°5 per cent.; and from the United States at £13,200,000 
out of £127,000,000, or 10°4 per cent. The Board of Trade gives 
a very different statement. In the new “Inquiry” Blue-book 
(Cd. 1,761] will be found tables of the values of the imports and 
exports into and from the United Kingdom of articles manu- 
factured or partially manufactured (excluding articles of foodand 
drink and tobacco). According to these tables (p. 73) our imports of 
manufactured or partially manufactured goods from Russia in 1902 
were £3,100,000, being 12 per cent. of our total imports from Russia. 
From the United States they were £20,900,000, being 16°5 per 
cent. of our imports from that country, a proportion, moreover, 
which is rapidly increasing. Full details of the articles included 
are given in subsequent tables, and any such classification is open 
to criticism, but that criticism will be from both directions. For 
example, the figures given do not include petroleum, of which we 
receive nearly £1,500,000 from Russia, over £3,500,000 from the 
United States, out of a total of less than £3,250,000. It is 
obvious that either country would be highly sensitive to any 
proposal which favoured the other. 


Again, in regard to our exports, Mr. Buxton overstates his case 
by including raw materials and suggesting the inclusion of re- 
exports. Out of our £23,750,000 of exports to the United States, 
£4,250,000 are raw material or food, and the bulk of our re-exports 
both to Russia and the United States consist of raw material, and 
have nothing to fear. For example :— 


To Russia. 


£1,000,000 


2,400,000 


Caoutchoue 
Raw cotton 


— 


To rar Unirzp Srarzs. 

Raw cotton as ae ae ow eee =£2,100,000 

Goatskins (undressed) ... ia whe poe 1,200,000 

Sheep’s wool : ies “sa ae ee 1,500,000 

Tin pe? eae aa ou see eee 2,200,000 
The position, then, so far as abstract figures will give it, is 
roughly this. From Russia we receive £3,100,000 of manu- 
factured imports, and send to them £6,200,0U0 of manufactured 
exports ; from the United States we receive £20,900,000 of manu- 
factured imports, and send them £19,500,000 of manufactured 
exports. These figures show that our powers of retaliation in 
the cases which Mr. Buxton chooses are not so despicable as he 
thinks. 

Professor Smart repeats his argument that retaliation will 
not put an end to “dumping.” I am not aware that any one 
has contended that it would, since, of course, you cannot 
retaliate against the action of individuals. Retaliation is a 
weapon against bounties and high tariffs, which are the nursing 
mothers of the Cartels and Trusts that have brought 
“dumping” into its recent prominence. It is not necessarily 
simple defence. For example, you could retaliate for a duty on 
herrings or worsted by a reply on petroleum or Rhine wines. But 
I fully agree with Professor Smart that this only covers a part of 
the ground, and affords no satisfactory resting-place for any but 
the most temporary of halts. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Jordanhill, Glasgow. 


J. PARKER SMITH. 





WHAT IS SPENT ON BREAD IN POOR FAMILIES. 
[To tue Epiror or THE ‘“SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In discussing the effect of wheat at 60s.,as compared 
with 30s., on the price of bread, you state in the Spectator of 
October 24th: “If the labourer spends half his wages on bread 
—and he often spends more—such a duty is equivalent toa 
tax of 25 per cent. on his earnings.” It would be interesting 
to know where the labourer is to be found who lays out his 
wages in this proportion. In the fiscal controversy politicians 
on both sides exaggerate to gain a hearing, but we are accus- 
tomed to look for accurate figures and fair argument in the 
Spectator, and almost invariably find both. The wages of a 
labourer range from 14s. to 17s., and his weekly budget has 
been analysed by writers on poverty and others, and the 
result would appear to show conclusively that he spends from 
4s. to 5s. on bread, which is nearly 50 per cent. below your 
estimate, The hardship referred to has been thus at first sight 
reduced by one half, and opponents will be ready to believe 
that on closer inspection the other half would also vanish. 
Those who are not converts to your views on the fiscal 
question will look with suspicion on your conclusions, when 
in the main correct, if supported by such exaggerated figures. 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. RAINEY. 
Boston Club, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


[The best answer to this letter is that which we publish 
immediately below it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To tHe Epiror or tur “Spectator.”] 

Sir,—The girls of my night-school have just written some 
rather valuable remarks which show how fiscal problems 
would affect Somerset labourers. ‘Father always eats one 
small loaf a day,”—at 2}d., ze. 1s. 83d. a week; “mother and 
baby another,” 1s. 33d.; the three “ betweens”’ eat two loaves 
together, 2s. 74d. This means that the bread bill out of 11s. 
cash wage is nearly half the money, and the typical family 
eat fourteen large loaves a week. The amount of tea for this 
(our average) family is }lb. per week. If bread goes up 1d., 
tea must come down to 4d. a pound to compensate the poor 
agricultural labourer, who already finds life a severe struggle. 
The girls all agreed in their figures, and all showed the 
keenest appreciation of the possible misfortune of bread being 
“up,” and all laughed at the notion of the tea bill squaring 
the account.—I am, Sir, &ce., CHARLES L. Marson. 

Hambridge Parsonage, Taunton. 

[Not content with taxing the scanty food of these poor 
people, we are to put a tax averaging 10 per cent. on all the 
manufactured goods which they buy,—the minute luxuries 
and homely conveniences of life which every now and then 
they contrive to afford themselves. When the people of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand realise, as they will in 
the end, that the great wrong of a food tax is to be perpetrated 
in their names, we are confident that they will reject the notion 
with horror and indignation. They did not build their own 
happy homes beyond the seas in order to make the father’s 
or the mother’s small loaf smaller, or to decrease the already 





too scanty fare of English children.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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(To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SpEctaTorR.’”] 
Str,—I read with interest your article on “The Squires’ 
Illusion” in the Spectator of October 24th, but consider that 
you have overestimated the amount spent by the labourer on 
bread. In the towns he apparently spends a much smaller 
sum than the 50 per cent. you mention. In York, e.g., accord- 
ing to Mr. Rowntree, the poorest class, earning less than 
twenty-six shillings per week, spends 51 per cent. of its earn- 
ings upon food; only 182 per cent. of this food expenditure is 
on flour. (Home-made bread is generally used in York.) Those 
earning over twenty-six shillings per week spend 58 per cent. of 
their wages on food, 16°8 per cent. of which is represented as 
being spent on flour. In Edinburgh Drs. Paton and Dunlop 
found as the result of their study of the diet of the labouring 
classes that 68 per cent. of the labourer’s income is expended on 
food, and that only 19°3 of this amount is spent on bread. 
The statistics which you base on the 50 per cent. expenditure 
on bread, therefore, require considerable modification if the 
figures above quoted apply universally to the labouring 
classes in England. A study of the diet-lists in the towns 
mentioned shows that the poorer the family, the higher is the 
proportionate amount spent on bread; and the larger the 
number of children in a family, the greater is the expenditure 
on this head. A tax on bread-stuffs will, therefore, fall most 
heavily on the unskilled labourer, whose wages do not tend to 
rise with a general increase of prices, and on his children, 
who, as the above researches show, are now underfed.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., 
JoHN BRUvcEe. 
Lauriston, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. 





THE MINISTRY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
POLICY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SprEctTator.”] 

Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of October 24th on the 
duty of Free-trade Unionists would have been more pointed if 
you had quoted Lord Percy’s speech at Tynemouth instead of 
the Times’s description of it. Lord Percy is Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and understands, doubtless, the full 
significance of what he said. This—I quote from the York- 
shire Post report—is the language Lord Percy held :— 

“Mr. Chamberlain had gone out to plough a furrow of his own. 
Other people were ploughing furrows, but Mr. Chamberlain’s was 
not a lonely furrow, and with him he carried the hearty approval 
of his colleagues in the Government which he had left. ‘We 
have at heart,’ he continued, ‘the same great object and ideal 
that Mr. Chamberlain has. Like him we want to rid ourselves of 
a paralysing superstition, and to regain in the interests of our 
own trade that liberty of negotiation which we ought never to 
have surrendered.’” 

At the time of writing no Minister of the Crown has dis- 
claimed Lord Percy’s statement, and one is impelled to ask 
how long Ministers intend to play with the public in this 
matter. If they “have at heart the same great object and ideal 
that Mr. Chamberlain has,” and if he carries with him “the 
hearty approval of his colleagues in the Government which he 
had left,” then the oft-repeated statement that Ministers are 
not committed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is a mere blind; 
and if honesty is to remain a cardinal principle in our 
public life, the attempt to differentiate between the Premier’s 
policy and that of Mr. Chamberlain should be abandoned, and 
the country told in plain language that the Premier and his 
colleagues are food-taxers and Protectionists in the full 
sense of the term, only awaiting a more convenient season 
to put the policy into force. Iam one of your Liberal sub- 
scribers, and trust my politics do not disqualify me from 
expressing these views, more especially as I have much 
sympathy with those gentlemen who are trying to play the 
game fairly, and a great admiration for your strenuous fight 
for Free-trade. The country has suffered long enough from 
a disorganised Opposition, and I have no wish that the Con- 
servative party should be similarly broken. The evidence 
seems to point in that direction. In this constituency, for 
instance, one Member is a retaliator but not a food-taxer, the 
other is with Mr. Chamberlain ; the chairman of the party is 
an ardent Free-trader. These divisions will be found in many 
Lancashire constituencies, and though the Liberal party may 
gain therefrom, the situation created is not one that will 
commend itself to any lover of his country.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Preston. A. F. 





cs 


THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPxCTaToR.”] 
Si1xr,—There is one important point that has hitherto been 
overlooked in discussing the above question. There are man 
Free-trade Unionists in this Parliament, and these, counting 
some hundred votes on a division, can exert a very powerful 
influence on the policy of the Government. If, however, your 
policy of forcing a Dissolution as soon as possible were carried 
out, there might be few Free-trade Unionists returned, 
Indeed, I think that it is certain there would be very few, 
The Liberal party are far too confident of success on their own 
account to consent to any compact like that of 1886,— indeed, 
“The Lord has delivered them into our hands!” seems to be 
the idea that runs through all their speeches. The Lloyd. 
George section would never agree to such a bargain; to do 80 
would be suicidal. Is it not, then, the better policy for Free. 
trade Unionists to support the Government with whom they 
can agree in nine cases out of ten, while on the tenth they 
can exercise an influence almost equal to control, rather than 
to put into power a party with whom they have nothing in 
common except as regards the negative side of their policy 
(Free-trade), while over their active legislation the mere 
handful of Free-trade Unionists likely to be returned would 
have no influence to prevent its being either “subversive or 
ultra-Radical ”? You say no such legislation need be feared, 
but you do not give your reasons. I think there is every 
reason to fear it, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s speeches 
show. These make it pretty plain that by talking much of 
the Education Bill, the war, &c., he will interpret a Liberal 
victory at the polls as a mandate to deal with these questions, 
and probably with Home-rule as well. These and other 
reasons one might mention seem to me to show that Free. 
trade Unionists ought to wait till they are driven, if ever, to 
make the painful choice, not to rush into it. Let us support 
the Unionist Government until by definite measures it com. 
pels us to take sides against it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. B. L. 

[Whether we agree or disagree with our correspondent’s 
view largely depends upon the opinion we form as to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s relations with the present Government. If the 
Government were really neutral, there would be a very great 
deal to be said for the conclusions drawn by “R. B. L.’ If, 
however, as we believe will prove to be the case, the Govern- 
ment are merely Mr. Chamberlain’s caretakers, and if he is 
in a position to ring them up on the telephone and order a 
Dissolution whenever he chooses, then “R. B. L.’s” policy 
is one very dangerous to Free-trade.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LORD ROSEBERY’S ATTITUDE. 
{To tue Epiror or THE “ Sprctaror.’’] 

S1r,—The fiscal attitude which Lord Rosebery has taken up 
is historically so interesting, and your approval of it so sur- 
prising, that I beg for a few lines of reply to the note you 
append to my letter in the Spectator of October 24th. You say 
my “ American analogy seems to us not a little unfortunate. 
Within the American Union there is absolute Free-trade.” 
And so there is. But how was it secured? When the eleven 
States federated and ratified the Constitution, two States— 
North Carolina and Rhode Island—remained out. Accord- 
ingly in 1789 Congress announced that the higher duties 
levied on foreigners should be collected on imports from North 
Carolina and Rhode Island. North Carolina came in at once. 
But this was not sufficient in the case of Rhode Island, and 
the following year a Bill passed the Senate to suspend all 
commercial intercourse with Rhode Island. Before the Bill 
had time to pass the other Chamber Rhode Island “ ratified.” 
Such was the Federal evolution of the big “‘tied-house’ 
Republic,” the greatest Free-trade area the world will ever 
see unless we federate; and if you refer to the debates at the 
Philadelphia Constitutional Convention and in Congress in 
789 and 1790, you will find the Federal party led by Hamilton 
building their entire platform on a Customs Union, while the 
Anti-Federals, as they were called, who followed Jefferson 
and Randolph, acclaimed “freedom before Free-trade,” and 
“ political and fiscal salvation on their own lines,’—on State 
and not Federal hnes. There are many who think that too 
great a price was paid for free inter-State trade, purchased as 
it was at the expense of freedom; but without presuming to 
criticise, what seems to me so interesting is that Lord Rosebery 
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snd the Spectator should adopt the Jeffersonian rdéle, Mr. 
Chamberlain that of Hamilton. I should have expected a 
recisely opposite arrangement of the groups. Mr. Cham- 
perlain’s emergence, however, adds immeasurably to my con- 
yiction that when a man is necessary to our nation, the crisis 
finds him and always will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. Moreron FREWEN. 





ALTERNATIVES TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
POLICY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
gir,—In the Spectator of October 24th Mr. Chamberlain is 
reported to have said that no alternative to Protection has been 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 
(To Tae EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1z,—This fiscal problem covers such a vast amount of ground 
that experts on both sides can dip in here and there and 
deluge us with columns of statistics to support their theories. 
The result on the ordinary man is confusing, and his safe plan 
is to hark back and consider Mr. Chamberlain’s two axioms, 
—viz., that “it is not well with us in trade,” and that “the 
Colonies will sooner or later be lost to us” if we do not accept 
his panacea. If there is no disease, it is not worth while dis- 
cussing which cure would be most effective. As to the first 
of these. An excess of imports over exports is a certain 
indication of our national wealth. That could only be a bad 
condition of affairs if this national wealth were confined 








suggested by his opponents. There are only too many voters 
who are ready to echo his words, partly because Mr. Chamber- 
lain is supposed to know, partly because it is easier to repeat 
acry than to think for oneself, partly because there are many 
who for some reason or another have felt a pinch in business, 
and are ready to try anything that is suggested on the chance 
of improvement, forgetful that it is neither economy nor 
morals to rob Peter to pay Paul. Will you not give us a 
concise list of possible alternatives so that he who runs may 
read? I append a few suggestions, though I am sure you 
can largely add to them :— 

(1) To bind together the Mother-country and Colonies :— 
(a) Cheap post and telegraphs. (b) Cheap and easily ob- 
tained money orders. (c) Cheap book and newspaper post. 
(d) Cheap parcel and sample post, 

(2) To increase the sale of goods in foreign countries :— 
(a) Decimal weights, measures, and coinage, corresponding 
to that in use in other lands. (b) Catalogues printed in 
the language of the countries to which they are sent. 
(c) Travellers and clerks fluent in foreign languages. 


largely to the capitalist class, composed mostly of employers 
who were monopolists and ground their workers, or of people 
who had large investments abroad. The result would then be 
that the working classes would be employed at low wages, and 
there would be great numbers of unemployed. Even then 
the artisan class in Continental countries would have to be 
much more generally employed, and at higher wages, before 
there could be any reason for hinting that the cause lay in 
the different results of “Free-trade” and “ Protection” 
policies. But the working classes in Great Britain are 
more highly paid, have a shorter working week, and buy the 
necessaries and luxuries more cheaply, than in the Continental 
countries; and, to put it moderately, there is no greater 
proportion of unemployed here than there. As to the second 
axiom. <A catastrophe such as Mr. Chamberlain suggests as 
being imminent could not come asa bolt from the blue. There 
would be indications in the Colonies of discontent at the tie 
with the Mother-country; there would be some politician of 
more or less responsibility advocating the severance or hinting 
at it,—or at least in the irresponsible Colonial newspapers the 





(3) Toincrease and improve manufactures :—(A) On the part of 
the State : (a) Simplifying the patent laws. (b) Encouraging 
research. (B) Onthe part of manufacturers: (a) Making 
use of scientific knowledge and research and paying for it. 
(b) Rewarding and encouraging improvements and in- | 
ventions by the workmen. 

—I an, Sir, &c., 


A. H. 





THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir—If my friend Mr. Haldane contends (Spectator, Octo- 
ber 17th) that all-round Free-trade would not have prevented 
land from going out of cultivation, Iam at one with him. My 
reference to the effect of non-recourse to “universal Free- 
trade” was meant to illustrate the “dislocation of industrial 


question would be discussed. We hear nothing of this; but 
on the other hand, proofs can be had on every side of their 
thorough loyalty to, and pride in, the home country. Your 
discussions of details of the fiscal problem are interesting, 
educative, and indeed necessary; but I submit that if ordinary 
people could get the weakness of Mr. Chamberlain’s two 
premises put before them, there could be no doubt as to the 
result of the vote at the next Hlection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. M. FRANCE. 

22 Rowan Road, Glasgow. 





THE INVERSE OF “DUMPING.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—Allusion has been made in the present fiscal controversy 


spheres of activity” which its absence notoriously induced, to the employment of British capital in “foreign” countries, 
Had the world been in the enjoyment of this fiscal boon, with There is, however, one aspect of this question which (as far as 
its attendant equalisation of competitive conditions, such I am aware) has not been noticed,—namely, certain phenomena 
industries as sugar-refining, silk-weaving, glass-blowing, with | . :j:n¢ oud of the exitéacs of didiaiién Mili ba 
their allied trades, might still have been flourishing. Our! .j.5.4 established by a large and well-organised British 





other manufacturing enterprises would have, under a system 
of free exchanges, kept pace with the growth of our popula- 
tion, and, as a consequence, emigration would have been 
largely arrested. 


firm. In such a case it is worth considering the effects with 
regard both to the British consumer and the British share- 
> same | holder. Instances have been recorded in the published 
I cannot put it more pithily than in reports of the meetings of companies carrying on business 


Mr. Haldane’s = words : bi Our capital must have tended under these conditions where it was hinted that the greater 
more and more in the direction of the manufacture of com- part of the handsome profits shown in the balance-sheet 


modities,” &e. Again we are inagreement. One other point. 


were earned abroad.* 


It is to be inferred also that the 


He observes that “capital flows into the channels where commodity produced at home mainly for the home market 


it can most profitably employ itself.” 


Precisely. That returned less than the average rate of profit, and to this 


accounts for the serious fact that British capital and extent the British consumer gained. There is a second and 
enterprise are exercising their fluidity by trickling to interesting side to the operations of such organisations. The 
those countries which act on the maxim that i the Pre- | factories (as a whole) in Protectionist countries made large 
rogative of market is the privilege of citizenhood,’ and profits because, although the rate of profit in such cases would 
whose home preserves are as secure as fiscal barriers can make tend to be governed in the long run by the cost of production 


them. Is labour equally mobile? If not, does not each ; 


n relation to the market price under a Protective tariff, the 


soenanen displacement of indestey caused by artificial €X- | British manufacturer would have a differential advantage in 
pedients imply a vast amount of misery to those who are their producing through greater knowledge and skill, and in part 


e . . D) © . . = ‘ - ? 3 as 
innocent victims? These are questions which must more and through the efficient development of a business on a ver7 


more press clamorously for solution. Mr. Haldane has taken 
an honourable and prominent part in removing what is un- 
doubtedly due to sluggish and deficient methods inherent in 





* As the following quotation from the speech of the Chairman at the annual 


meeting of J. and P. Coats, Limited, on November 6th, 1599, is to be found in 
the newspaper reports, there is no impropriety m quoting it. After stating 


our system of technical education. Will he not complete this | that “the greater part of the business was done abroad,” he continued. according 


to the newspaper report: ‘‘ The company held shares in twelve manufacturing 


good work by applying his great powers to the removal of companies iv foreign countries, and bu far the larger part of the entire projits was 


what may be due to inequalities in fiscal methods ?—I am, 
Sir. &e., EpWakD Sassoon, 








derived from the investments in these companies, and not from their mills in 
the United Kingdom.” The ratio suggested by the words italicised tends to 
coutrm the statement made m the next sentence above. 
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large scale by a system of closely allied undertakings. Thus 
the outcome of the situation indicated is that a part of the 
enhancement of price of the commodity in question in these 
countries through Protective duties is transferred to the 
British investor,—in other words, the shareholder at home 
receives a species of tribute from the consumers of the 
Protectionist countries. Such dividends tend in the long run 
to increase British interna] trade, and the benefit becomes 
diffused throughout the community. Thus British consumers 
may benefit doubly, while the British shareholder is in the 
happy position of drawing part of the proceeds of a tax levied 
abroad without the odium either of imposing or of collecting 
it. Such a situation is, in fact, in one respect the inverse of 
“dumping.” The large profits obtained in Protectionist 
countries, together with the economy from the increase in 
the magnitude of a business transacted in a number of im- 
portant countries, may tend to make prices lower in the 
home market than they would be otherwise. So that the 
differential advantage the British firm obtains under the 
Protective tariffs of countries where it has factories may 
result in the price of the product being lower than otherwise 
in the home market, whereas the foreign Trust that “dumps” 
in this country pursues this policy in virtue of a higher price 
in its home market.—I am, Sir, &e., 


University, St. Andrews. W. R. Scort. 





THE RECENT GROWTH OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
IN GERMANY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sizr,—As the Government, and for the most part the Press 
also, has abandoned inquiry into the fiscal question in favour 
of discussion, there are few media left save the columns of the 
Spectator through which information can now reach the public 
mind. This is my apology for seeking publicity through that 
channel for a rehearsal of the following avcount of the recent 
growth of the steel industry in Germany. There is nothing 
new in it; it is, in fact, commonly known in the sense of having 
been widely forgotten, but it is sufficiently unfamiliar, from 
one cause or another, to those many publicists who at the 
present time are occupied with proving paradoxes by means 
of statistics made in Germany, to be worth retelling now. 


Let it be premised, then, that iron ores are commonly 
divided into the phosphoretic and phosphorous-free groups, not 
because any of them are chemically free from phosphorus, but 
because in haematite the phosphorus is present in so small 
proportion as not to interfere with the manufacture of steel 
by the older-fashioned methods. The phosphoretic ores, on the 
contrary, are intractable to these older methods of treatment, 
and until the year 1878 were entirely useless for the purpose of 
steel production. Hence prior to 1878 the possession of a supply 
of haematite ore was a point of capital importance, and as between 
ourselves and Germany a point in our favour. “hat is to say, we 
had an abundant supply of the indispensable haematite, and 
Germany had been richly endowed by the hand of Nature with the 
comparatively worthless phosphoretic ores. Therefore Germany 
bought our steel and iron for conversion into steel, and did not 
seriously compete with us in that class of industry. 

But in or about the year 1878—I am writing from memory 
—a young Englishman named Thomas, who was, I believe, 
a clerk in a suburban post-office, invented a steel-making 
process by which the phosphorus could be got rid of in the 
course of manufacture. Thus he rendered the phosphoretic 
ores all over the world available for the manufacture of steel. 
But the process demands special plant and appliances, and is, in 
truth, a new and distinct industry. Steel made from phosphoretic 
ores is, from the makers’ point of view, a commodity as distinct 
from steel produced from haematite asis bronze. The invention was 
entirely useless to the makers of the old-fashioned steel, and hence 
it did not in any very considerable degree benefit the inventor’s 
countrymen. They could have got on very well without it, for it 
meant the destruction of their monopoly. But to the Germans it 
was a Godsend. It gave a high commercial value to the com- 
paratively worthless deposits of Luxemburg and Lorraine, and 
@ new industry to the Fatherland. This increased value would 
alone have paid the French indemnity and more, and of course 
it enabled the German people to supply themselves with steel 
instead of buying from us. In 1901 the German production of 
steel amounted to six million tons, more than twice the pro- 
duction of the whole world in 1878, and of this vast quantity over 
90 per cent. was made from phosphoretic ores. 

The Germans compete more severely and more unfairly 
with us now in the manufacture of steel goods than they 
did in 1878, and we are told that therefore we ought to be 
anxious to change our fiscal policy, and in some forcible-feeble 
way to retaliate upon them. Be it so, and let us suppose that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour in 1878 had been gifted 
with a prevision of the developments about to take place 


could they have prevented what has happ ? W 
conceivable fiscal arrangements have pla ‘nen ae — 
territory to British soil the phosphoretic ores of which we pi 
so envious? Would any vituperation or any manifestatior “ee 
hostility have induced the German people to continue to ei ? 
us wares which they could produce more cheaply for themeely. ¢ 
If our statesmen could only have suppressed their own too Pai 
tive countryman—now deceased—they might have materially 
retarded the development of German industry and trade and + 
they now succeed in hampering the trade of their own commies 
men by political taxes they may incidentally do a great deal at 
harm to the foreigner who so greatly excites their antipath: 
But now, as then, they can only hit the foreigner by striking 
through the sides of their own countrymen. Such attacks a. 
very galling to the foreigner,—but not to the foreigner alone, 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon, 
Cocoa Tree, St. James's Street, S.W. 


[We commend this striking letter to those of our statesmen 
who, though Free-traders, imagine that Mr. Balfour may 
somehow or other be able to devise a retaliatory system that 
will hurt the foreigner and not us, and so be acceptable to the 
common-sense of the nation—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE INCAPACITY OF THE POST OFFICE, 

[To tHe Epiror or THe “Specrator.”] 
Sr1r,—I read with much interest your article in the Spectator 
of October 17th in regard to the cash on delivery of parcels, 
While I agree with you that Hngland should not lag behind 
other countries in such a needful reform, I certainly think that 
the Post Office should not be saddled with any further responsi- 
bility. For, as the following facts will show, its burden is 
already greater than it can bear. Off and on for the last four 
months I have had to complain of the late delivery of my 
“early” morning letters. They have frequently arrived at 
8.30, and on more than one instance at 8.45. The Adelphi, be 
it borne in mind, is within a mile of the distributing office of 
the West Central district of London. As a confession of 
sheer incompetence to discharge the duties of its office, I think 
the following communication is a disgrace toa so-called public 
service :— 

“Tam directed by the Postmaster-General to inform you that 
your letters are found to be delivered as a rule at about 8.25 a.m., 
which is considered a reasonably early hour. The circumstances 
do not warrant additional expenditure for the purpose of 


postman’s route to your advantage without injury to the accom- 
modation of others.” 

I am of opinion that few people will agree with the Post- 
master-General that 8.25 a.m. is “a reasonably early hour” 
for the delivery of letters in the heart of London. I have 
nothing to do with questions of expenditure, and I have no 
desire whatever to injure the “accommodation of others.” 
All that I ask is that my letters should reach me at a proper 
time. In order that this difficult feat shall be accomplished, 
it is necessary that my correspondents shall each pay three- 
pence in addition to the usual postage, so that the “ penny 
post ” has now developed into a fourpenny one. So, at least, 
I am informed by a pamphlet which was enclosed with the 
letter from which I have quoted. The truth of the whole 
matter is that the Post Office is starved by the Treasury. We 
already pay the letter-carriers part of their wages by means 
of the officially recognised Christmas-box—a gratuity which 
is gladly given to a set of men who are overworked and 
underpaid, and yet, as a body, are noted for their honesty— 
and the Post Office, which is supposed to be run for the 
public benefit, admits that it has not enough servants to carry 
out its functions, despite its enormous yearly profit. Com- 
ment on such facts would seem to be superfluous.—I am, Sir, 
&e., AUSTIN BRERETON. 
York Chambers, Adelphi. 





REFORM OF POSTAL RATES. 
[To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I have read with much interest and entire approval the 
excellent article in the Spectator of October 17th entitled 
“Cash on Delivery.’ May I take leave to point out that 
there is another Post Office reform which is urgently required ? 
I refer to the anomaly which exists with regard to the postal 
rates charged on publications not registered as newspapers. 
If you send through the post a copy of a popular penny 
journal—say 7'.P.’s Weekly, Tit-Bits, or the People’s Friend— 
the postage is ore penny, though the weight is only a little 
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trated London News, the Sphere, or any other similar publica- 
. . eighing from 3 1b. to 1 Ib., the postage is only one half- 
poe Fndeed, there is one trade publication published in 
Le and autumn, and dealing with the current fashions, 
beer weighs nearly 31b., and yet goes through the post for 

e halfpenny because it is a “mewspaper.’ No one will 
pe tain that these sixpenny and shilling publications are 
mise pers in any sense of the word in which the cheaper 
en referred to are not newspapers. The truth is 
that the Post Office definition of a newspaper was fixed 
many years ago, before the publications in question came 
into existence, and it now stands much in need of 
revision. It is surely grossly unfair that the presumably 
wealthy person who pays sixpence or a sbilling for a weekly 
publication should get it by post for a halfpenny, while the 
robably less well-to-do man who subscribes for a penny 
paper should have to pay twopence for it if it reaches him by 
t. This injustice has been several times brought under 
the notice of those fugitive Postmaster-Generals to whom you 
refer, but the answer has always been that an alteration such 
gs is desired would reduce the Post Office revenue. But, as 
you most aptly point out, “the Post Office exists first and 
foremost as a public servant, not first and foremost as an eusy 
means of raising revenue.” The Post Office should not yield 
a surplus at all, still less should it yield one by means of a 
gross and obvious injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE EDITOR OF THE “ PEOPLE’S FRIEND.” 





ASIATIC LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THz Eprror or THE “ Spectator,’’] 

Sm,—Your readers must have read with much interest in the 
Spectator of October 24th that, while approving with reluctance 
of the introduction of Asiatic labour in the Transvaal as a 
temporary measure, you once more repeat arguments of great 
weight urging that the strictest precautions should be taken 
to secure the repatriation of this class of labour at the 
termination of their period of service. There are few patriotic 
Britishers who can hold any different opinion, or who feel 
that it would be less than deplorable that, after the sacrifices 
made for South Africa, it should be made into a place for 
colonisation by Asiatics, and not by our own rapidly increasing 
surplus population whose heritage it is. On the other hand, 
it is disappointing to find no explanation as to why, white 
labour being dear in Australia as well as in South Africa (and 
there can be no irremovable reason why it should be dearer in 
South Africa than in Australia, where it is very dear), low- 
grade mines in the latter place can (also with a more refrac- 
tory quartz to deal with) make large profits, and those in 
South Africa, with a higher yield to the ton, say they cannot 
do without Asiatics. The following is from a quarterly report 
just received from an eleven-pennyweight-to-the-ton mine in 
Queensland which pays large dividends :—‘ The operations 
for the quarter are as follows :—20,300 tons crushed for a 
yield of 10,282 ozs. 10 dwts. 18 grains of smelted gold of a 
value of £36,021 5s. 9d. The cost per ton was 17s. 9°65d., 
which I think may be considered very satisfactory.” It would 
be interesting to know whether, even with the assistance of 
Asiatic labour, the Transvaal mines could work at a lower 
vate per ton than the above. If not, why not? It would 
appear to be most desirable in the interests of the Colony for 
the Government of the Transvaal to offer facilities to certain 
mines to make a practical trial of working the mines on the 
Australian basis.—I am, Sir, &c., R.. H: 


[We have repeatedly asked this question, but have never 
been able to get a satisfactory answer from the representatives 
of the mine-owners. We only expressed our most reluctant 
acquiescence in the introduction of Asiatic labour because it 
seems impossible at present to get the mines to work fully 
without it, and we are most anxious that they should work fully 
in order to stimulate the flow of a general white population 
to the Transvaal. Our trust is that this new white popu- 
lation when self-government comes will insist on the use of 
white labour in the mines.—Eb. Spectator.] 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ON THE EMPIRE. 
[To THe EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sm—On Friday, October 23rd, Mr. Choate delivered at 
Birmingham an address on Benjamin Franklin that more 





than maintained the extraordinary reputation of a long line 
of American Ambassadors for such exercises. Like all Mr. 
Choate’s public utterances, it was pungent, shrewd, judicial, 
admirably composed, and admirably delivered. But my present 
purpose in writing about it is not so much to draw attention 
to its excellences as a piece of literature and of historical 
criticism—we know Mr. Choate well enough by now to take 
all that for granted—as to reproduce a quotation from 
Franklin’s writings which the speaker included in his address. 
It is all but a hundred and thirty years old, but there seems 
to be almost as great a need for hammering it home to-day as 
there was in 1774:— 

“Tt has long appeared to me that the only true British policy 
was that which aimed at the good of the whole British Empire, 
not that winch sought the advantage of one part in the dis- 
advantage of the others; therefore all measures of procuring 
gain to the mother country arising from loss to her colonies, and 
all of procuring gain to the ¢olonies arising from or occasioning 
loss to Britain, especially where the gain was small and the loss 
great, I in my own mind condemned as improper, partial, unjust 
and mischievous, tending to create dissensions and weaken that 
union on which the strength, solidity and duration of the Empire 
greatly depended.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Sypney Brooks. 


[If we had obeyed the spirit of Franklin’s words, we should 
never have lost America. Since that loss we have gradually 
schooled ourselves to act upon it. Till six months ago, indeed, 
we might unchallenged have called it the golden rule of the 
Empire. God grant that we are not now going to reject it in 
a moment of national delirium, and by so doing destroy the 
only sound, because the only free, Empire that the world has 
ever seen.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 
(To THE EpDITror or THE “SpPECrATOR.”} 
Str,—The Royal Commissioners’ Report is in everybody's 
hands. Restrictive as were the terms of their reference, they 
have had the courage to interpolate their verdict as to the 
nation’s true constructive policy. “ The true lesson of the war, 
in our opinion, is that no military system will be satisfactory 
which does not contain powers of expansion outside the limit of 
the regular forces of the Crown, whatever that limit may be.” 


Important as is efficiency in Pall Mall, the adequacy of the 
machine worked from Pall Mall is of far greater moment. The 
best driver in the world cannot use a narrow-gauge engine on a 
broad-gauge line. Our Regular Army has been proved to be in- 
adequate to the task of overcoming the resistance of two small 
Republics. Therefore it must be enlarged. How? ‘There are at 
present two suggestions in the field. (1) Universal service. 
This is, no doubt, by far the best course that we could possibly 
adopt. But it is unpopular, and it is expensive; and it is 
arguable that the system would give us more men than we could 
want or use. The Commissioners obviously regard it as im- 
possible. (2) “Compulsory Volunteering.” Excellent as is this 
scheme, it also possesses what is to many minds the fatal dis- 
advantage of compulsion. And there can be no doubt that, other 
things being equal,a voluntary Volunteer is a better soldier than 
a compelled Volunteer. Sir, I venture to think there is a third 
scheme, which has none of the disadvantages of the two former, 
although it lacks the merits that pertain to their universality. 

I suggest that an Act should be passed by which, on a date in 
the near future, all members of the Auxiliary Forces then enrolled, 
and to be enrolled, would ipso facto be liable for active service 
when and where it might seem advisable to the - military 
authorities. Such an Act would at once destroy a gigantic sham, 
and expand the fighting forces of the Crown in the direction 
pointed out by the Commissioners. It would destroy a sham, 
because the Auxiliaries are now organised “for home defence.” 
We all know quite well that no soldiers will ever be called on to 
resist an invasion cf this country. Never since England (to say 
nothing of Great Britain) became a homogeneous nation has she 
been invaded; and she never will be. But supposing she is. 
We have learned from Sir George Clarke and Mr. 't‘hurstield that 
in that case there will be no need to fight; there will be nothing 
left to fight for. The command of the sea gone; food supplies 
cut off; the Empire beheaded,—even then the Auxiliaries will 
joyfully hunt a few thousand foreigners into the sea; but it will 
be their last joy. Either they will starve, or they will surrender. 
On the other hand, the experts are unanimous in declaring that 
in the event of a big war our Army will have to be used as a 
striking force on our enemy’s shores. It would seem reasonable, 
therefore, to let the Auxiliaries understand in good time what is 
likely to be required of them. Roughly, the effects of such an 
Act as I suggest would be the following :— 

(1) No compulsion, so dreaded by our old women, would ba 
introduced into our system. By entering the Auxiliary 
Forces a Briton would take on his own shoulders a real 
responsibility and a real duty. 

(2) The military authorities would know, what they never yet 
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have known, ex: tly how many trained men they could lay 
their hands on in an emergency. 

(3) The knowledge of its powers over the Auxiliaries. would 
incite the War fice to inaugurate that system of method, 
discipline, co-ordination, supply, transport, and armament 
for which the said Auxiliaries have so long looked in vain. 

(4) The Act would work automatically in the directions most 
desired by competent judges:—(a) Skrimshankers would 
cease to volunteer; (b) the valuable type of man who, as 
in the late war, volunteers for active service, having pre- 
viously belonged to no Auxiliary Force (and, therefore, 
having had no military training) because he recognises the 
unreality of the present system, would at once join; (c) if 
the Act diminished numbers, it would improve quality ; 
(d) if it increased numbers, it would improve both quality 
and quantity. 

(5) From the military point of view, it would add about five 
hundred thousand men to the permanent, definite, available 
forces of the Empire. 


(6) From the financial point of view, it would not add a penny 
to our present expenditure on men; though probably a few 
extra thousands would be expended in superseding muzzle- 
loading guns. 

(7) The Act would give patriotism a new outlet. The Auxiliary, 
even more than now, would be looked on as a man who was 
making a sacrifice. In course of time not to have served 
in the Auxiliaries would be a stigma. 


If the Act had the extremely improbable result of emptying 
the ranks of the Auxiliaries, we should at all events know 
where we stood. In that event we should possess an argu- 
ment in favour of compulsion which opponents of that 
policy would find it difficult to rebut. 


As a Volunteer of sixteen years’ standing I know that such a 
scheme would be heartily welcomed by the vast majority of my 
comrades, and I submit it to you in the hope that you will give 
it the powerful impetus of your support. 


REGINALD RANKIN, 


Major Ist Herefordshire R.V., late Lieutenant 
Rimington’s Guides, 


(8 


~~ 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] : 
Str,—In the Spectator of September 5th you state that 
you would very much like to know if young officers will read 
the Minutes of Evidence on which the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners was based. I can only speak as to my personal 
observation. Since the receipt of the volumes containing 
these Minutes of Evidence, some of the junior officers have 
abandoned bridge after dinner for the Blue-book. I have 
noticed that both before and after dinner the volumes are 
always being read. Human nature is pretty well the same all 
over the world. If the young officers in my regiment are 
reading the Minutes with interest, one may fairly assume 
that they will do the same in others, provided they are not 
discouraged by their seniors.—I am, Sir, &c., C. O. 


[We are delighted to read “Commanding Officer’s ” letter. 
We have never been among those who sneered at the young 
British officer as being incapable of mental effort or un- 
intelligent—though often the victims of a vicious system— 
and we feel sure that if the subaltern is allowed to learn and 
profit by the lessons set forth in the Report of the War Com- 
mission, he will do so. The trouble is that in most. cases the 
subaltern by the time he reaches a position of power and 
influence has become petrified in spirit owing to the daily 
performance for ten or fifteen years of routine duties, 
which not only involve no responsibility, but are an actual 
impediment to the development of the spirit which welcomes 
and accepts responsibility with delight.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 
(To Tuk EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your concluding notice of Mr. Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone in the Spectator of October 24th you refer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s fondness for poetry, and mention in this con- 
nection the once famous couplets about the Straits of Malacca. 
The inference is that Mr. Gladstone was himself the author of 
the couplets; but this is, I think, a mistake. I heard that 


celebrated speech—it was delivered on Blackheath Common 
just after the Dissolution in 1874—and the way the couplets 
came in was this. Mr. Gladstone said that immediately before 
the meeting some verses had been put into his kand, and he 
read them from a piece of paper which I saw had jagged edges 


as if torn from somewhere. The whole thing remai 
vividly in my recollection, and has been ever since one of» 
stock yarns. You know how Mr. Disraeli in his vs 
speech apologised for being unable to address the meeting 
poetry? It was a most delicate sarcasm.—I am, Sir &e, - 
Geo. S. Macliwarye 
. (Captain R.N, retired) 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. . 





SOCIAL EDUCATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—For some years a group of persons who have in different 

ways been dealing with questions affecting the condition of 

the people has been developing plans for a branch of 

education which might give to social science a new Position 

and a more real significance, and might also serve ag a ite. 

paration for social administration and its constant demand {fo 

greater ability and efficiency. Two lines of thought meet here 

First, the thought of those who in their sympathy with wan; 

and distress have felt their way to better, and, really, mora 

| scientific, methods of administration. These have, almost un. 

| consciously sometimes, demanded more science in the interest of 

their work, as Charles Kingsley asked for a science of political 

economy, which shall be “synthetic” and “learn how to 
use the laws which it has discovered, and counteracting them 

by others when necessary, produce new forms of society.” And 

next, the thought of those who have come to the question 

chiefly from the scientific side, where a path has been made 

for them by the new study of psychology, ethics, economies, 
and social science. Consistent with these two lines of 
thought, and with the approval of a large number of 
persons who, differing in many things, agree in this, a School 

of Sociology and Social Economics has been established. On 

its General Committee are, amongst others, Lord Avebury, the 
Master of Balliol, the Bishop of Stepney, Professor Marshall, 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Dr. Fairbairn, Miss Octavia Hill, 
Mr. W. Bousfield, and Mr. Vallance. It is itself the outcome 
of several years of work. The need for such a School has 
been proven by a large attendance at courses of lectures and 
a general demand for education in social work. To give com. 
pleteness to the scheme, however, it became evident that, as 
regards part of the curriculum at least, lectures of a 
University standard should be given, combined with class 
instruction and linked, as far as possible, to practical work 
and administration. Thus thoroughly scientific teaching in 
sociology, with its constant demand for completer observation, 
would be endowed with new opportunities, and the study of 
practical methods would not be severed from the social 
knowledge that should underlie them. Mr. E. J. Urwick, 
M.A., is lecturer and tutor to the School; and no one, 
I think, is better qualified for the post, both from his 
intellectual attainments and from his knowledge of the 
social conditions and problems of the Metropolis. He gives 
the general course of lectures on “ Social Theory in Relation 
to Practical Work.” Professor Geddes will give the sociological 
course on “Observation and Method in Sociological Studies.” 
There are special lectures on “Co-partnership in Relation to 
Economic Competence.” Mr. Vulliamy, lately clerk to the 
Ipswich Union, a recognised authority in Poor Law matters, 
will give lecture-classes in Poor Law suitable for Relievin; 
Officers and others. A course of lectures is also being 
arranged which will, it is hoped, be of special service to men 
who are entering the ministry. Miss Margaret Sewell, late 
Warden of the Women’s University Settlement, will take a 
special class for charitable workers. The School, I need hardly 
say, is occupying ground covered by no existing institution ; 
and it will work co-operatively, seeking in no way to set 
on foot lectures or classes for which due provision has 
already been made. Towards a foundation fund for the 
school £1,000 has been promised. It is desired to raise 
£10,000. Would your readers help towards this? The School, 
as we think of it, is the culmination of many years of work, 
work not of this generation only, but of that of Maurice and 
Kingsley, and in a manner of the sociologists of past days. 
It represents a plea for systematic training and knowledge 
in a sphere of work which most closely concerns the general 
good of the people. Mrs. G. F. Hill, the hon. secretary, 
10 Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, 8.W., will gladly send 
the prospectus to all inquirers. Donations should be paid 
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ithe bankers of the School, Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand, W.C. 


I am, Sir, &e., C. 8. Locu. 

e have no hesitation in endorsing Mr. Loch’s appeal. 
Under proper management, which we do not doubt it will 
ie his School should prove of immense service. In no 

oo of human activity more than in social work is it true 


that knowledge is power.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


IN MACEDONIA. 
TuE babe to its dead mother pressed, 
Still tugging at her empty breast ; 
For ere that fluttering heart grew cold 
She wrapped it in the mantle’s fold. 
Lo, by the goodman’s side they lie, 
With blank looks staring at the sky, 
That through the broken rafters sees 
Such sights, all-pitying Christ, as these! 


By the swift death of steel they bled, 
And are most happy being dead ; 

For some the gloating murderers spare 
A darker, viler doom to bear— 

The youth reserved for cord and flame, 
And deeds that mercy dare not name; 
The maid whom brutish hands disgrace 
Before her helpless father’s face! 





Meunwhile, within our careless land 
We feast the ever-dwindling band, 
The scattered remnant, bent and grey, 
Of Balaclava’s glorious day. 
O ye, who once for England’s sake 
Did Russia’s myriad army break, 
Did she your fearless foreheads kiss 
And cast you on their guns, for this ? 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 


ae ees 

LORD CROMER’S TRANSLATIONS.* 
WE are reminded by Lord Cromer’s volume of the literary 
amusements of another great English statesman. The 
Marquis Wellesley found time amidst the cares of his 
Indian Viceroyalty to write some very felicitous verse. But 
Lord Wellesley was only carrying on the tradition of his Eton 
days. Eton never failed to teach her sons, if they were 
capable of learning anything at all, to write Latin verses, and 
Lord Wellesley learnt the lesson well,—witness that beautiful 
epitaph on Eleanor Brougham beginning “ Blanda anima e 
cunis heu! longa exercita morbo.” But Lord Cromer’s is 
a very different case. He tells us that he did not learn 
Greek at school; that the accident of his being stationed at 
Corfu when he was a young subaltern caused him to learn 
colloquially modern Greek, and that this acquisition interested 
him in the ancient language. The story is curiously 
characteristic hoth of the man and of the country which he 
has served,—the country so liberal in the opportunities which 
it gives, the man so ready to take what is given. No young 
subaltern hereafter will prepare himself for translating the 
Anthology by garrison duty at Corfu—thanks, strangely 
enough, to the most Philhellenistic of English statesmen— 
but other chances will not fail to come to those who have the 
aptitude of using them. 

And now for an estimate of the work which has had so 
interesting an inception. Some of it is very good. It would 
not be easy, for instance, to better the following :— 

“Unlooked-for woes the cruel gods have sent 
To old Thymodes ; a dear son he weeps. 
To Lycus has he reared this monument, 
Unknowing where the wave-tossed body sleeps. 
For him no grave was dug with loving hand, 
No train of mourners decked his funeral pile, 
His bones lie bleaching on a foreign strand, 
On some far Thynian beach or Pontic isle.” 





* Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek, By the Earl of Cromer, 
London: Macmillan and Co, (5s, net, ] 





Possibly some more forcible epithet than “foreign” might be 
found for &eivov (aiyiedov). The original here has been treated 
with freedom ; but nothing of any importance has been lost. 
Sometimes, we think, the translator—or, as he ‘would prefer 
to call himself, paraphraser—has been too free. In XI., for 
instance, while the inversion of the original sentences is quite 
justified by the result, one cannot say as much for the line, 
“ He’d not have been known by the mother who bore him.” 
The English is awkward, and the only thing in the Greek 
which it can be meant to represent is sxog tyav 6 Scivo: 
trcvdcvev, a quite different matter. Other good examples are 
CVIIL., after Antiphanes :— 
“He counts his gains, whilst hoary age 
Advances with each fleeting hour, 
He’s sober, grasping, cold, and sage, 
He laughs to scorn the Paphian’s power. 
Death comes, and he perforce must join 
The brave, the base, the sad, the merry. 
He leaves his hoards, save one poor coin, 
Enough to pay the Stygian ferry ; ” 
and XXVIII. :— 
“ Whilst slumbering on his mother’s breast 
Let Love be sold—I will not rear him. 
He’s useless, tried by any test 
That can to men or maids endear him. 
He’s snub-nosed, winged, his nails can ravage, 
He laughs, he’s wild as any hawk. 
Yo his own mother he’s a savage, 
And then he never stops his talk. 
Perchance some sailor wants a slave, 
Seafaring men are always bold, 
But little is the price I crave, 
To him the monster shall be sold. 
Yet stay! He begs me to desist, 
And tries to mitigate my hate. 
He weeps. His tears I can’t resist. 
Let him remain and live with Kate.” 
The original has ‘ Xenophila,” but these long Greek names, 
while they suit quantitative verse, are very cumbrous in that 
which is scanned by accent. The line, “Seafaring men are 
always bold,” is, we are bound to say, an interpolation, but it is 
so good that we cannot blame it. We may now pass on to a few 
criticisms of detail. In VI. the single line, “ And bid a single 
god defiance,” is scarcely enough for the double point of the 
original, wodvos ia» spd; eve and dverds 3 adavarye ovornoopecs. 
In X. the opening line, xnpvssw tev” Epare, is wrongly rendered 
by “I chase wild Love.” It means “I cry him”; the zpuvz 
was the crier, and the poem is a description of the runaway. 
Very difficult it is. What a puzzling word, for instance is 
yruxvoaxpus! Lord Cromer has attained a fair stécess, thanks, 
in a large degree, to his courageous treatment of the original ; 
but it is not one of his very best. In XFX. we miss the 
exquisite epithet «upcrvo0s ; such a word must be represented 
In the latter part of LXV. the point of the- 
In the lines— 


somehow. 
original is scarcely given. 
“Karrlarns crePOjvas em KpordPoior yuvainds 
Adio 7; uluvew Apwdy HérALoy ”— 
the emphasis is clearly on x#AAdorn; ; so fair is the girl that it 
is better to bloom for her in winter than to wait for the spring. 
This is not well given in :— : 
“ Wor thy fair forehead we provide a wreath, 
*Tis better thus to bloom in winter’s nizht, 
Than to await the tardy summer’s breath.” 
“Tardy” is decidedly out of place. 

Probably, not to multiply these criticisms, Lord Cromer has. 
not been in the habit of studying the great models of 
translation. Such a study can hardly be dispensed with if 
one is to exercise a sufficiently rigorous judgment on one’s: 
own work. But circumstances have not favoured the pursuit.. 
—happily for interests that are more important even than the- 
Greek Anthology. Here are some more specimens of Lord 
Cromer’s happier vein :— 

“The bark of life puts out from port, 
We hoist the mast and trim the sail, 
Under the summer sky we sport, 
At times we feel the wintry gale. 
We know not where our lot is cast, 
Our pilot, Chance, may wreck or save ; 
Whate’er betide, the voyage past, 
All cast their anchors in the graye.” 
“ Zosime, cursed with serfdom from the womb, 
Found Life in Death, and freedom in the tomb.” 
“T mourned my dead Theionoé, but found 
Some solace in the child the dear one left. 
Now has my agony of grief: been crowned, 
The Fates have willed, and Iam twice bereft: 
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Dread Queen that rulest o’er the realms of Dis! 
Spurn not a sorrowing father’s poor request, 
Littlo it is I ask, but grant me this, 
Lay thou the babe upon his mother’s breast.” 
And, to conclude, here is one of a less melancholy cast :— 
“ Hor tambourine and pretty ball, 
Her dolls she left, with all their dresses, 
Her playthings, whether great or small, 
Tho net which held her golden tresses. 
Sweet Chloe, on her marriage day, 
Renounced her happy childhood’s pleasures ; 
A maid should to a maiden pray, 
The Limnian Queen received her treasures. 
Daughter of Leto! listen as we pray, 
Shield her, and keep her pure from day to day.” 

The question whether this literary work of a great states- 
man and a great maker of Empire was worth giving to the 
public is one which we have no hesitation in answering. In 
our view, these translations were well worth publishing for 
their intrinsic merits. They were also worth publishing if 
only to prove how vain and foolish is the gibe that the building 
up of the British Empire is a material work, and best carried 
out by those who are not men of light and leading. He isa 
worse, not a better, administrator and chief of men who cares 
nothing for letters and has never discovered “the Muse's 
secret hoard.” 





OLD QUEBEC* 


Sir Grusert Parker and Mr. Bryan have chosen an excellent 
subject. As they very truly say, “more vivid and enduring 
memories cling to the walls of Quebec than belong to any 
other city of the modern world.” The history of Quebec, 
indeed, follows the vicissitudes of Europe. If France and 
England were at war, the neighbourhood of Quebec was a 
certain battlefield; the capital of New France mimicked for 
-a while the splendid dissipations of Versailles; and its final 
surrender to the English was but a single incident in Pitt's 
policy of conquest. It was impossible, therefore, for Sir 
Gilbert and his colleague to write a dull book; and even 
where the tale has been many times retold, by the illustrious 
Parkman and others, we still read the new version with 
interest. 


Not only has Quebec a romantic history; it has remained 

. strangely faithful to its ancient traditions. Even to-day it is 
a French city set in the midst of a British Colony, and it 

boasts the singular distinction of being loyal at once to the 

present and to the past. The earliest adventurer to pierce 

the solitudes of Canada was Jacques Cartier, who crossed the 

. sea in 1535, to win new lands for France and the Church; but 
his influence was transitory, and it is not until the time of 

. Champlain that the history of Quebec really begins. He, 
indeed, was the true founder of the city. Setting sail from 

France in 1608, he performed single-handed the work of a 

pioneer. He felled the trees which made room for “ L’Habi- 

atation”; he did his best to make peace with the friendlier 
tribes of Indians, who dubbed him, after their picturesque 

fashion, the ‘ Man with the Iron Breast”; and he organised 

the Colony as though it were but a province of his native 

land. Some seventeen years after the arrival of Champlain 

the Duc de Ventadour despatched three Jesuits to Canada, 

who, with their successors, were destined to play so large a part 

in the history of the Colony. Henceforth the French rulers of 

Quebec held that their mission was as much religious as com- 

mercial; Champlain himself declared that the “salvation of a 

single soul was worth more than an empire”; and no men ever 
fought for their faith with a finer courage and a more willing 
sacrifice of self than did the Jesuits of New France. But 

.the mere attempt to convert the Indians was a danger to the 
French rule. Where the Hurons and Algonquins were 

friendly, the Iroquois were implacably hostile. A war which 
lasted almost a century well-nigh destroyed the French power 
in Canada. The early Colonists, in fact, spent their lives in 

fear of murder or of capture which was far worse than death ; 

yet they fought and endured with unflinching courage. The 
successors of Champlain remained true to the policy which he 
inaugurated,—that is to say, they organised the friendly tribes 
against the Iroquois, and their policy was justified by the event. 
Herein, as the authors of this book point out, the French 
differed completely from the Englisa, who refused to acknow- 





* Old Quebec: the Fortress of New France. By Gilbert Parker and Claude G. 
t 


Bryan, London: Macmillan and Co. [lds, net.] 


ledge that the Indian had any influence either fo 

or evil. Where they encountered him they drove hi ” 
while the French made what use of !:im they could For -* 
difference there is an explanation other Thais an - 
temperament. France, wishing to establish a colony of ae 
did not disdain the aid of the Indians, who could at le 
collect furs for them. The English, on the other hand, pile 
the land to settle upon. Their intent was pastoral, and rr 
they had displaced the original inhabitants they could neith 
gain their end nor be at peace. ° 


The latter half of the seventeenth century is rightly called 
by Sir Gilbert Parker and Mr. Bryan the heroic age of France 
The Jesuits seem to have set the fashion of sacrifice, and the 
exploit of Adam Daulac, here transcribed from the pages of 
Parkman, is very properly compared with the feat of Leonidas 
in the Pass of Thermopylae. Daulac with sixteen others 
pledged himself by oath to take vengeance on the Troguois 
and to accept no quarter. He and his companions made 
their wills, confessed, and received the sacrament, They 
descended the St. Lawrence, and chose their ground at the 
foot of a rapid called the Long Sault. Here they awaited their 
enemy, resolute and well armed. For eight days they withstood 
the attacks of large bodies of Iroquois, who at last determined 
upon a final assault. Seven hundred warriors, the foremost 
protected by heavy shields made of split logs lashed together, 
hurled themselves upon the intrepid seventeen, all of whom 
were at last left dead upon the ground. But the sacrifice was 
not in vain. This deed of heroism destroyed for awhile the 
Iroquois’ lust of fighting, and Daulac and his friends ensured 
to their countrymen peace and quiet homes. But no sooner 
did prosperity dawn upon the Colony than the King deter. 
mined to govern New France according to the laws of his 
own country. He discouraged or suppressed popular institu. 
tions. He attempted to send over to Canada the ancient 
forms of the feudal system, forgetting that the new conditions 
of life imperiously demanded a freer development and a more 
generous interpretation of the law. How, indeed, should the 
citizen of New France compete with the English Colonial, 
who was free to make such laws as befitted his new method of 
life? But the French system was rigid. Not only did the 
censitatres hold their land from the seigneur by the perform- 
ance of certain duties, but an aristocratic class was imposed 
upon Canada, as though it were a country founded upon 
caste. The new nobles were for the most part adventurers, 
and their support was a heavy tax upon the new country. 
Moreover, a penniless nobility could not be expected to 
obey the law or work honestly for its living. “ Having no 
inducement to remain peacefully at home,” write the authors 
of this book, “the sons of the seigneurs took to the woods, 
often enticing the more unsettled of their own habitants to 
follow them thither to a life of unbridled freedom and out- 
lawry.” They did not hesitate to become bushrangers or to 
carry on an illicit trade in peltries with the Indians, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the strictest laws were passed to 
punish them. A man going into the woods without a license 
was whipped and branded for the first offence, sent to the 
galleys for the second, and put to death for the third. 
Indeed, the penal code of Quebec was Draconian. For 
obstinate blasphemy a man had his tongue cut out. A 
citizen was tied for three hours to the public stake for eating 
meat in Lent, and felons were frequently tortured before 
execution. This severity did not have the desired effect, and 
it is not remarkable that in the eighteenth century the 
manners of Quebec resembled those of Versailles. Angelique 
des Meloises believed, no doubt, that she was playing the same 
part as La Pompadour, and the infamous Bigot, to whom the 
downfall of New France was largely due, may have detected 
in himself some resemblance to the King he pretended to 
serve. With such a Governor as this success was impossible, 
and the infamies of Bigot and his friends prepared the way 
for the triumph of Pitt and Wolfe. Brave as Montcalm was, 
he could hardly contend against idle treachery within the 
walls and a resolute enemy without. Of Montcalm no English- 
man can think without admiration and respect ; but there can 
be no doubt that Wolfe's brilliant victory was a benefit to 
Quebec. For the first time Canada discovered what personal 
liberty meant, and having rid itself of a centralised authority, 
worked for its own profit and indulged its national sentiment. 





Since Wolfe's victory Canada’s loyalty has never wavered. It 
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k to the appeals of Washington, and to-day it 
remained dent pride that thousands of French-speaking 
rs ia pay a cheerful allegiance to Great Britain. The 
cage ol of this history are so brief that they might well 
7 been omitted. But the early history of Quebec has 
a been so compactly told, and at the present time the 
i’ possesses more than an ordinary interest. 





WILLIAM WETMORE STORY.* 


Taz names of William Story and Henry James form an 
reeable literary conjunction, and the book before us is 
a and distinguished, demanding a good deal of its 
i. it must be added, in the way of a special attitude of 
mind. This implies what is the fact,—that it appeals rather 
to the admirers of Mr. Henry James than to the ordinary 
yeader. This last person might conceivably be frightened, if 
not driven away, by the first twenty pages or so, in which Mr. 
James, in those delicate, complicated, long-drawn-out sentences 
of his, full of words most carefully and exquisitely chosen, 
of “curiosities and felicities,” explains the point of view from 
which he regards his subject. One need hardly say that the 
slight intellectual effort needed to place ourselves at the same 
point of view is well worth making. The English public, as a 
whole, knows too little of the author of Roba di Roma ; 
yet we suppose the book was nowhere more highly appreciated 
than in England. Also, it was left for England to encourage 
the sculptor and justify him to himself by the enthusiasm 
shown in 1862 for his remarkable statues, the Cleopatra and 
the Libyan Sibyl. Story was a man made to take England 
captive, as well by his romantic talent as by his delightful 
character. Probably he was in all ways the most attractive 
of the Americans who during the nineteenth century made 

Europe their home. 

The book is not strictly a biography of William Story, and 

Mr. James makes this clear from the beginning. His plan is 
a wider one. He desires in some way or other to com- 
memorate all those, the éclaczreurs, the “ precursors,” who led 
the way and taught America to enjoy the Old World. His 
imagination is well fitted to take him and us back to the days 
of a half-discovered Italy, of cheap and dangerous travelling, 
romantic adventure, the study of art in all the wonderful 
freshness of an earlier time. Rome during the siege of 1849, 
Florence under the Grand Dukes, each of a hundred cities 
with its own marvellous interest, hard to reach, risky to live 
in—those who remember all this are fast becoming a small 
company, and modern travellers can never know the Italy of 
Keats and Shelley, hardly of the Brownings, of Landor, 
Margaret Fuller, Harriet Cushman, Hans Andersen, William 
Story. .Mr, James found it an attractive idea to linger in that 
old Italy, especially with the Americans who, from the artistic 
and literary point of view, conquered so much for themselves 
there, and he has made William Story the chief type and 
central figure of his picture, which is crowded with many 
“shades,” more or less distinctly drawn. The idea was a 
pretty one; but the effect of the finished work is not quite 
perhaps what Mr. James intended it to be. His way of 
working, with so many small strokes and delicate touches, 
with nuances innumerable, vague suggestions, complicated 
phrases, is hardly suited for biographical study of any kind. 
He can only treat his subject by wandering round and 
round it, working it up, as it were, from its background; 
and the consequence of the treatment seems to us to be, 
in this case, that the individuality of the artist is more 
evident than that of the model. This is partly because Mr. 
James gives his public credit for knowing a good deal more 
about Story than they do. Many people, reading these 
volumes, will find themselves in the middle of the second 
before they gain any clear idea of Story's personality. He 
may be, probably is, a more familiar figure in America; but 
the book appeals to England, as Story himself did,—success- 
fully, but not so far as to become a household word like one 
of her own writers or artists of equal distinction. 

Story’s art struggles and his friendships were the chief 
matters of interest in his life; these, we think, with his 
charming character and delightful literary taste, deserved a 
fuller record than they have here. Still, the book tells a 





* William Wetmore Story and his Friends: trom Letters, Diaries, and Recol- 


lections, By Henry James, 2 vols. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
{24s, net.) 


careful reader a great deal, if he will patiently accept and 
study Mr. Henry James’s way of putting things. We read 
with pleasure of the brilliant young lawyer, the Judge’s son— 
tle fither a man of remarkable distinction in his own way— 
making his first fame by writing law-books: Story on Con- 
tracts, Story on Sales of Personal Property, and so forth. His 
love of art, however, was so well known that on his father’s 
death he was requested to make a public nionument and 
statue in memory of him. He travelled to Rome in search of 
the necessary knowledge and inspiration, returned, fulfilled 
his task to admiration, then found that he had left his heart 
behind him; that art in Italy, not law in America, must be 
his career; and started with his young wife on:a series of long 
visits to Europe, ending in his final establishment in Rome in 
the apartment of the Barberini Palace which became his 
winter home for the rest of his days. ate 

This Italian life was very happy, though the early part of it 
was clouded by grief—the eldest boy died at six. years old, a 
sorrow never to be forgotten—and though Story’s art was 
long a disappointment to him, a rather hopeless struggle, 
though an absorbing enthusiasm, up to his English Exhibi- 
tion triumph. After that he had no difficulty in finding 
purchasers for his statues, characteristic, romantie works of 
art which hit the taste of the time,—a time which demanded 
both in painting and sculpture the literary touch which was 
Story’s peculiar talent and delight. All the work he ever did, 
both in sculpture and in literature, has this special touch, 
which gives it a charm quite its own, a charm frequently not 
reached by higher genius. Among his books, in our opinion, 
Roba di Roma takes easily the first place. Now, as ever, it is 
perfectly fascinating. Much of the Roman life it pictures is 
of course of the past, and can never be seen by our eyes: yet 
Rome has an atmosphere it never loses, and im all great 
essentials it is the same as when Story looked out of his high 
| windows over the wilderness of brown roofs and yellow towers, 
or listened to the splash of the fountains and the bleating of 
the goats, or walked in the Campagna with its carpet of many 
coloured flowers. Roba di Roma and Transformation carry 
away the palm among books on Rome: it is a feather im 
America’s cap, and seems to justify all that Mr. Henry James 
says about her pioneers in Italy. We should like to quote a 
few lines from Mr. James’s remarks on Roba di Roma, in the 
hope, which he also expresses, of-sending our readers back to 
its pages :— 

“In my own case I retain a memory so fond and grateful that 
I perhaps scarce can speak of ‘Roba di Roma’ with proper 
detachment. The golden air, as I look over its pages, makes a 
mist ; I read them again in the light of old personal perceptions 
and emotions; I read, as we say, too much into them, too many 
associations, pictures, other ineffaceable passages. I remember 
perfectly the consuming envy kindled, on my part, at first, by the 
sense of an impregnation with the subject at which it seemed to 
| :2e 1 could never hope to arrive, and at which the writer must 
have arrived by all sorts of delightful steps and contacts, any 
quantity of exquisite experience...... I used to think, I 
remember, that the great challenge to envy was in the little 
evoked visions of that out-of-the-season Rome to which one had 
one’s self to be a stranger, the Rome of the Romans only, of the 
picture-making populace, both in the city and the small hill- 
towns, who lead their lives as the sun gets ‘low on: the long 
summer days and the clear shade spreads like a tent above the 
narrow, sociable streets. ‘To read these passages over is to taste 
and feel again the very air of early rambles, when one was always 
agaze; to hear the sounds, to smell the dust, to give one’s self up 
once more as to the thing that was ancient and noble even when 
homely or sordid, the thing that might be mean but that yet 
couldn’t be vulgar, the thing condemned, in spite of itself, in 
spite of weakness or ugliness or other offence, to be mysteriously 
interesting.” 

We must not leave without special mention the many 
interesting personalities, the friends and correspondents, both 
| English and American, who are grouped in these two volumes 
round Story and his wife,—Sumner, Lowell, Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning, Landor in his sad old age, Robert Lord 
Lytton, Lady William Russell, and other less known names, 
such as Frank Boott, Frank Heath, John Field. A certain 
fresh air of simplicity and kindness, the true artist nature, 
seems specially to breathe round William and Emelyn Story. 
Never had man or artist a truer helpmeet than she was to 
him, and there are few more touching incidents in his life 
than the employment of the eighteen months during which he 
survived her. He spent those last days—after her loss had 
given him his death-blow—in making the beautiful monument 























which stands to their memory where they both sleep, in the 
Protestant cemetery at Rome. 
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CANADA AND THE FISCAL QUESTION.* 

Sir Witrrip Lavrier, the great French-Canadian who has 
directed the policy of Canada for the last seven years, and has 
made himself a name as one of the foremost of Colonial states- 
men, once cherished the project of writing a history of the 
Dominion since 1841. It falls to the lot of few men both to 
write and to make history, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been 
better occupied in the latter way. No doubt he will find some 
consolation for the abandonment of that literary aspiration in 
the appearance of the two closely packed volumes in which 
Mr. Willison has shown how much of Canadian history in the 
last generation centres in the personality of this eminent 
statesman. The Canadian Liberal party dates back to the 
Rebellion of 1837 and the reform of the crying evils that had 
led to so violent a protest. In the lapse of two genera- 
tions it has drifted some distance from what is known as 
Liberalism at home, and its policy is certainly not that of the 
official chiefs of the Opposition here. “Lord Rosebery 
peculiarly and pre-eminently typifies the newer Imperial 
spirit of the Liberal party of Canada. In his utterances 
there is that sympathetic quality, and in his attitude that 
sense of identity with the common people, which must always 
distinguish genuine Liberalism.” Liberalism in Canada, at 
any rate, has no sympathy with “the craven fear of being 
great,” or even with those genuine self-doubts and questionings 
of spirit which account for the existence of what is known as 
the “Little England policy.” Mr. Willison’s book gives a 
clear and elaborate account of the work that the Canadian 
Liberal party has done during the last thirty years, especially 
since Sir Wilfrid Laurier was called in 1891 to its direction. 
His interesting narrative may be commended to the reading 
of all political students, who will see in it the tale of a great 
work unflinchingly carried out in the midst of conditions that 
are highly instructive to the investigator of Colonial affairs. 

At the present moment we are all considerably interested 
an Canadian politics in consequence of the remarkable volte- 
face of Mr. Chamberlain. Canadian interests and wishes 
have been freely invoked to support the new fiscal policy 
which is now being offered to the electors, Let us see what 
light Mr. Willison throws upon the matter. His account of 
recent developments of Canadian feeling on this subject is 
very full and valuable. For practical purposes it is sufficient 
to begin our survey with the popular movement towards 
commercial union with the United States that was actively 
supported about 1887 by Mr. Goldwin Smith and his friends. 
In that year Sir Wilfrid Laurier declined to commit himself 
and his party to such a policy, but he definitely asserted his 
opinion that the time had come “to abandon the policy of retalia- 
tion followed thus far by the Canadian Government.’ On the 
one side, he desired to offer the hand of “commercial friend- 
ship”—that is, of mutually free trade—to the United States ; 
on the other, he was of opinion that there was room to 
suppose “that all the nations recognising the sovereignty of 
Great Britain would agree to rally together by means of com- 
mercial treaties.” In other words, the policy which he then 
adumbrated, and which he has consistently supported as the 
leader of the Liberal party in Canada, involved a gradual pro- 
gress towards Free-trade, conducted like our own in the first 
half of last century through the intermediate steps of reci- 
procity. Mr. Chamberlain,who wasthena convinced Free-trader, 
took occasion about the same time, in his Canadian visit of 1888, 
to set the seal of his praise on this ideal. “I am in favour,” 
he said, “of the widest possible commercial union and inter- 
course, not only with the United States, but with all the world. 
That is the true unrestricted reciprocity.” Ata meeting of 
the Liberal party before the Session of 1888 Sir Richard Cart- 
wright undertook to show that under such a system of unre- 
stricted reciprocity—or of Free-trade—Canada would become 
richer, and would, therefore, buy more largely from Great 
Britain. Mr. Willison quotes, among the documents to which 
this reciprocity campaign gave rise, the remarkable letter in 
which Mr. Blake contended that “there was no reasonable 
prospect that the people of the United Kingdom would 
seriously engage in a struggle to which their whole Liberal 
party was opposed, and which their Conservative Prime 
Minister had likened to a civil war,—a struggle to turn back 
for forty years the clock of time, and to achieve a social, 





* Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party. By J. S. Willison. London: 
J. Murray. [25s, net. ] 





industrial, and economic revolution, in . 
protective duties which would effectively fea! . Me impow 
their own landlords, and of Colonial producers like side 
—i.e., the Canadians—the supply of their staple eae Te 
we know, the movement for reciprocity with the Uni 
States came to nothing, chiefly in consequence of facts a 
Mr. Willison thus expresses,—* that the Republican Lad ch 
of the United States are stubbornly and invincibly Protecti, re 
that American policy is essentially exclusive and mine 
that the American temper resents official dealing with rae: 
communities, and that a treaty-making prerogative whi h 
depends for its efficiency upon a legislative body independe ry 
the executive, and subject to all the passions and prejuatos rs 
an arrogant democracy, is at most a feeble and timid ta of 
Government.” The whole business afforded a useful lesgo 
of the drawbacks and difficulties of a policy halting Letween 
thoroughgoing Protection and absolutely free trade, 4 

From the failure of this proposal, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
his followers came to recognise the ultimate necessity of Free 
trade throughout the Empire. In 1887 he had pointed a 
that a commercial union with Great Britain would really be 
much better for Canada than one with the United States 
and only preferred the latter because it was obvious to 
him that the former could never be satisfactorily formed 
“except upon the basis of Free-trade,” which the manu. 
facturers of Canada were not then prepared to adopt. Inci. 
dentally we note the candid admission that “ twenty years 
of extreme protection necessarily brought into existence 
many industries which could not meet low tariff conditions 
and could not be summarily subjected to the free ink 
unobstructed competition of British and foreign mann. 
facturers.” Protected industries, in short, are delicate hot. 
house plants. The state of Canadian feeling on this matter, 
however, was so erroneous that Sir Wilfred Laurier wag 
obliged to safeguard himself from being supposed to advocate 
“the British system of Free-trade,” though he openly recog. 
nised its superiority as an abstract principle. What he saw 
his way immediately to recommend was a revenue tariff— 
which duly took shape in the Fielding Tariff Bill of 1897—as 
a good thing even for the manufacturers and others who 
clamoured for the maintenance of extreme Protective mea- 
sures. “A revenue tariff, being based upon the fixed charges 
of the country,” he said, “und not, therefore, subject to 
fluctuations and alterations made to suit and please now one 
interest and now another, would establish these conditions of 
stability and permanency, which, experience has shown, are 
essential to the security and prosperity of the manufacturing 
interests.” That Sir Wilfrid Laurier regarded his new tariff 
proposals as a step towards the goal of Free-trade is clear 
from a speech which he made in 1896, when he said :— 

“Now the statesmen of Great Britain have thought that the 
colonies have come to a time when a new step must be taken in 
their development. What is that? ‘hat there shall be a com- 
mercial agreement between England and the colonies. That 
practical statesman, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, has come to the 
conclusion that the time has come when it is possible to have 
within the bounds of the Empire a new step taken which will 
give to the colonies, in England, a preference for their products 
over the products of other nations. What would be the possi- 
bilities of such a step if it were taken? We sell our goods in 
England, we sell our wheat, our butter, our cheese, all our natural 
products, but these have to compete with similar products from 
the United States, from Russia, and from other nations. Just see 
what a great advantage it would be to Canada if the wheat, 
cheese, and butter which we send to England should be met 
in England with a preference over similar products of other 
nations. The possibilities are immense. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the new and progressive Secretary of the Colonies, has 
declared that the time has come when it is possible to discuss 
the question. But, sir, if England is going to give us that prefer- 
ence, England would expect something from us in return. What 
is it she would expect? England would expect that we would 
come as closely to her own system of Free-trade, such as she 
it, as it is possible tocome. England does not expect that we 
would take her own system of Free-trade, such as she has it, but 
I lay before you that the thing the English people would expect 
in return is that, instead of the principl> of Protection, we should 
adopt the revenue form of tariff pure and simple.” 

There are two lessons to be learnt from this declaration and 
the many similar utterances which Mr. Willison has collected. 
One is that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his followers, though by 
no means “ fanatical Free-traders,” have been steadily working 
for nearly twenty years in the direction of Free-trade, and 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s new and astonishing crusade must 
strike them as a direct abandonment of all the principles 
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ways declared to be so — » British 

i ‘ow though they admitted that the time was 
rnp ys sag alia ional nation like Canada 
~ + them in full. The other is that even Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pi are not by any means strong enough to content the 
ah extreme Protectionists in Canada, who are fully as 
oer ilied to throw their country open to British as to 
pacer competition. Sir Wilfred Laurier’s proposal of a 
revenue tariff went too far for the Canadian Conservatives, 
though it does not go far enough for Mr. Chamberlain. Half 
Canada holds that if there is to be reciprocity, it ought to be 
all on our side” ; the other half is being steadily educated 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues to a belief in the 
inherent advantages of entirely free trade. Thus it is not 
easy to see where the Canadian support so confidently claimed 


by Mr. Chamberlain is to come from. 


Din cance 
which they have al 





NOVELS. 


THE LONG NIGHT.* 

{Tux vogue of many popular novelists of the day is a 
thing which is hard to explain, still harder to justify. It 
always affronts the fastidious, and not infrequently causes the 
judicious to grieve. Happily there are some cases which give 
rise neither to perplexity nor dissatisfaction, and we cannot 
imagine any reasonable person manifesting any other senti- 
ment save thankfulness that the work of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman commands such widespread recognition. To begin 
with, he is no hasty producer, no trafficker in slipshcd sensa- 
tionalism, no exploiter of the vulgar actualities of smart 
sogiety, no explorer of the drains and dustbins of humanity. 
He has never been interviewed or paragraphed into notoriety, 
or found it necessary to justify his literary existence outside 
the covers of the excellent historical romances which he 
publishes at reasonable intervals and to the wholesome enter- 
tainment of his readers. And if the matter of his stories is 
honest and clean, and tends to the maintenance of whatsoever 
is of good report, he dispenses in its presentation with any 
artificial or far-fetched means of attracting his readers’ atten- 
tion. His style is simplicity itself, straightforward, clear and 
vigorous, and void alike of “ Wardour Street” archaism or 
modern colloquialism. His achievement may not prompt to 
the use of superlatives. One cannot describe him as a brilliant 
or a supremely distinguished writer. He has few “shining 
moments,” but he is never a dull or insipid companion. 


In the volume before us Mr. Weyman has laid his scene in 
Geneva on the eve of the last attempt of the house of Savoy 
to recapture the city,—the famous escalade of 1602, in which 
the burghers, though taken by surprise, beat off the Savoyards 
under d’Aubigny with heavy loss, and finally completed their 
emancipation from their treacherous neighbour. D’Aubigny 
figures among the dramatis personae, but in the main Mr. Wey- 
man follows the well-approved method of the greatest experts 
in this class of fiction,—that of assigning the leading réles to 
invented characters, and relegating the historic personages 
to the background. Thus he has given the beau réle to a 
young French student of theology, and that of heroine is 
worthily sustained by a Cinderella of a new and original type. 
Anne Royaume, the drudge of the lodging-house in which 


‘Claude Mercier takes up his quarters, is the sole support of 


her mother, a widow afflicted by intermittent insanity, to 
shield whom from the charge of witchcraft she has to 
submit to the most unchivalrous indignities at the hands 
of her mother’s lodgers. The young Frenchman admires 
her from the first, but his admiration turns to devout love 
when he comes to realise her fortitude and self-sacrifice. 
Chief of her tormentors is Caesar Basterga, a Paduan 
scholar, a villain of a type quite unfamiliar in conventional 
romance. A man of courage, and no mere hectoring bravo, 
Basterga, who is the emissary and instrument of the Duke of 


Savoy, finds in his scholarship and his knowledge of the black 
art the surest means of furthering his patron’saim. The Syndic 


who has special charge of the city’s defences believes himself 
to be attacked by a mortal disease, and Basterga gradually 
feels his way to the point at which he offers him a draught 
of the Elixir Vitae in return for the betrayal of the city. 
Distracted between an ignoble longing for life and fear of 





*The Long Night. By Stanley Weyman. London: Longmans and Co. [6s.] 








the consequences of his treachery, the Syndic for a while 
declines to commit himself, and endeavours to extricate him- 
self from his dilemma by stealing the drug; but the attempt 
miscarries, and the drug falls into the hands of Anne, who 
administers it toher mother. Basterga is equal to the occasion, 
He makes out that it was not the true Elixir Vitae which 
was stolen, but a love-philtre. Another outbreak of madness 
on the part of Anne’s mother confirms his assertion, and brings 
the ever-present danger of a charge of sorcery nearer to the 
hapless invalid. From this and the inevitable doom of burning 
mother and daughter are only preserved by the escalade, 
the historic night attack by the Savoyards, engineered by 
Basterga with the aid of the treacherous Syndic, and foiled 
by the burghers, amongst whom Mr. Weyman assigns a 
foremost part to his young hero. 


Though Mr. Weyman is not a subtle writer, he has shown 
real skill in diffusing an atmosphere of suspense and mystery 
throughout the earlier scenes of his story. The secret of the 
Royaume household is not only well kept from the reader 
until the right moment for its revelation, but it is a secret 
which harmonises perfectly with the spirit of the time. Mr. 
Weyman builds, as usual, on a careful study of historical 
authorities, and there is hardly a character in the story which 
cannot be related to the main currents of Genevan life in an 
epoch still dominated by the influence of Calvin. The Long 
Night is of necessity a somewhat sombre tale, but it has an 
engrossing quality, due not only to a succession of well-arranged 
and exciting incidents, but to the excellent portraiture of the 
various figures, sympathetic or sinister, which people the 
author’s well-filled canvas. 





Barham Brocklebank, M.D. By M. Betham-Edwards. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—This novel is a study of character, and 
cleverly achieved. Not only does Miss Betham-Edwards con- 
struct for us a country doctor, and make him a vivid and 
living figure, but she puts the date of her story about fifty years 
ago, and succeeds in producing successfully the life of that day 
without giving her readers the feeling that she is striving after 
an unfamiliar effect. Barham Brocklebank, M.D., is a very good 
doctor, but he is not a gentleman either by education or feeling, 
and his great ambition is to rise in the world. That being so, his 
marriage to a farmer’s daughter would perhaps not be quite 
credible had not Miss Betham-Edwards impressed upon her readers 
the fact that Betsy (the wife) had £5,000. The weakest thing in 
the book is the catastrophe at the end. The doctor is represented 
as a man of violent temper, and on one of his daughters taking a 
quantity of his favourite roses, which every one is forbidden to 
touch, he strikes her with the whip which he happens to have in 
his hand. Thereupon she immediately breaks off the grand 
match which she was about to make, and on which both her 
own and her father’s hearts were set, and goes to India as a 
governess. This is a species of cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face which seems unnatural in so ambitious a young lady as 
Alicia, The result at which she aims, the annoyance of her 
father, is, however, completely attained, for the doctor dies 
of a broken heart while signing the deed which is to dispose 
of his practice in the place where he feels himself disgraced. 
The book is better constructed and contains more careful writing 
than the majority of modern novels, and Miss Betham-Edwards 
is to be congratulated on a good piece of work. 


The Odd-Job Man. By Oliver Onions. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
It is to be presumed that there are many people who like to read 
of the sort of life depicted in The Odd-Job Man, in the beginning 
of which the last shifts of an impecunious and very Bohemian 
artist are described. But even those readers who find Percival 
Oddy an interesting figure cannot sympathise with his conduct 
in the latter half of the book. Here he makes love to the woman 
through whose good offices he has found the strength to rescue 
himself from his dire poverty ; and when he has won her heart 
he falls in love in twenty-four hours with a pretty face. This 
picture may, of course, be true to life, but it certainly does not 
make pleasant reading. 

The Enthusiast. By Adeline Sergeant. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—Miss Sergeant’s hero cannot quite make up his mind whether to 
be loyal to his fiancée, who shows him pretty plainly that she 
prefers being the Principal of a Ladies’ College to being his wife, 
or to yield to the attractions of a charming hoyden whom he met 
on his summer holiday some years before, and who through her 
ignorance of the conventions got herself into a compromising 
position by coming to his rooms and imploring his aid. Miss 
Sergeant is, however, too kind-hearted to sadden her readers, and 
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in the end the hoyden carries the day, while the other lady, the 
“ enthusiast ” of the title, finds ample consolation in her College. 

The Captain’s Toll-Gate. By Frank R. Stockton. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—“‘ He had not the heart to make his stories end unhappily,” 
says Mrs. Stockton of her husband. Itis an admirable trait, and we 
wish—art or no art—that it were more common among the writers 
of fiction. This simple desire to make his readers happy dominates 
the author’s mind in this novel—the last, alas! that we shall have 
from his pen—as it dominated it in its delightful predecessors. 
Olive, the “ Navy girl,” so called because her father was a naval 
officer, comes to the conclusion that she ought to marry. She 
has no special preference, and so it was only right that various 
young men should be brought under her notice. Mr. Stockton 
performs the introductions with characteristic humour, and 
manages the somewhat complicated relations that are developed 
out of the situation with admirable skill. We do not know who 
is to be the happy choice, though a shrewd guesser in these 
matters will probably have fixed on the competitor who does not 
lead at the beginning of the race. In Mr. Stockton’s stories there 
was never a real villain. The audacious Miss Maria Port shows 
us as near an approach to the character as he ever permitted 
himself to make. 

The Twins of Skirlaugh Hall. By Emma Brooke. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—It is very seldom that the flesh of the hardened 
reviewer can be made to creep, but The Twins of Skirlaugh Hall is 
so eerie a story that, in one instance at any rate, it has achieved 
that unaccustomed result. The plot of the book concerns a re- 
incarnation, and it is so skilfully managed that the reader accepts 
the facts as quite possible, and follows the fortunes of the two 
unhappy girls concerned with breathless interest. Although the 
Twins themselves are well drawn, the most remarkable character 
in the book is their mother. She is depicted as a fat, comfortable, 
and matronly person, with all the domestic virtues and no other 
special characteristics. The development of her character in the 
awful circumstances in which she finds herself is extremely well 
managed, and Mrs. Redeman’s dumpy figure becomes invested 
with tragic dignity in the course of events. The story is inevit- 
ably sad as well as eerie, but the reader who once opens the book 
will find some difficulty in putting it down. 

The Relentless City. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—Mr. Benson is extremely fond of holding up a mirror to modern 
‘ociety, and bidding it look at its own frightfulness. In this 
novel he has carried his reflector over the Atlantic and held it up 
there. It must be owned, however, that the mirror in question is 

of the kind which men sometimes use as a shaving-glass,—it has 
a high power of magnifying the objects reflected in it. But like 
all similes, this image of the mirror is misleading, for perhaps Mr. 
Benson in his methods does not so much magnify what he sees as 
imagine, when he is looking at a very small portion of a particular 
world, that he sees it all. Especially is this the case in his view 
of America. There is certainly a set of multi-millionaires on the 
“other side” who give free rein to the disordered fancies in which 
their wealth allows them to indulge, and carry extravagance and 
luxury to a ridiculous point. But Mr. Benson is very much mis- 
taken if he believes these persons represent the whole of 
America, or even the whole of American society. Indeed, one 
may go further and say that they do not represent the whole of 
New York society, though New York is doubtless their head- 
quarters, as it is the “ Relentless City” of Mr. Benson’s title. It 
will probably not be too much to say that there is a large 
intellectual society in New York into which the kind of people 
drawn by Mr. Benson could not enter whatever the resources of 
their wealth. Once acknowledge, however, that Mr. Benson has 
rashly judged “from half the whole,” and it may be granted 
that he has produced a very telling satire of ultra-rich society. 
The book is, as usual when Mr. Benson writes in this vein, both 
brilliant and vulgar, and sometimes the vulgarity gets so com- 
pletely the upper hand that the reader is tempted to throw it 
down. People familiar with New York will be amused by the 
following passage, which describes the chief millionaire of the 
book taking a business drive in London:—“ Mr. Palmer drove 
there now in his noiseless motor brougham, looking out with his 
piercing gray eyes on the grimy splendor of Pall Mall...... As 
usual, a large extent of the pavement was up for repairs, and it 
vexed his sense of speed and efficiency to see the leisurely manner 
in which the work was done.” The resident in New York is not 
so unfamiliar with the slow methods of street repair as Mr, 
Benson imagines. The characters in the book are well and firmly 
drawn, and though the reader will find it difficult to sympathise 
with any one of them, they are not, with a few exceptions, quite 
so worthless a set as the people usually depicted by Mr. Benson 
when he embarks on a book of this type. The novel can only be 
recommended to readers who are not squeamish, but its offences 
are, on the whole, rather against taste than morality. 


The Pool in the Desert. By Sara Jeannette Dun 
and Co. 6s.)—It is difficult to make up one’s mi 
stories in Mrs. Cotes’s new book is the most uncomfortab] 
painful. In the story which gives its name to the collect se, 
chief characters are two married women, intimate friends ™ 
the catastrophe is that one falls in love with the son pi 


can. (Methuen 
nd which of th» 


* ca ; of : 
This is quite disagreeable enough ; but the next story “ie 
in India,” is no more enlivening. Here mother and Met 

5 are 


so hopelessly estranged by their separation during the 9} 
childhood that the mother enjoys laughing at her child’s aig 
tions and absurdities, just as she would at those of a dane 
The third story, which merely deals with the efforts of ma 
Simla officials to conventionalise a young artist, ig the te 
endurable. But what has Mrs. Cotes done with her partie 
gift of humour? Except for the third story, faintly outlined 
above, the whole book very nearly deserves the epithet « morbid” 
and this is an adjective which it is a grief as well as a surprise . 
have to mention in connection with any work of « Sara Jeannette 
Duncan.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. 

Imperial Fiscal Reform. By Sir Vincent H. P. Caitard. (E. 
Arnold. 3s. 6d.)—In the preface to this book (which jg 
well written and is couched in moderate terms) Sir Vincent 
Caillard calls attention to two propositions :—(1) “ Preferential 
treatment of the colonies must not be looked on as an end in 
itself, but only as a step towards true Free Trade within the 
Empire”; (2) “Scarcely any greater error could be made than 
to draw hard and fast conclusions from the present conditions of 
the world without any regard to the future.” Our answers to 
these propositions are that since preferential treatment of the 
Colonies will break up the Empire through (inter alia) tho 
jealousies generated, there will be no Empire left within which 
Free-trade can operate; and secondly, it is our regard for the 
future of the Empire that makes us oppose Protection. The 
result of Free-trade has been to knit the Empire together, and 
the process is proceeding by leaps and bounds. Protection 
lost us the United States, and nearly lost us the rest of our 
Colonial Empire. It isa significant sign of the times that the 
Australian Commonwealth appears to be likely very soon to. 
declare for that Free-trade which has been the making of New 
South Wales, and to have done with that Protection which 
has so nearly ruined Victoria. Sir Vincent Caillard considers that 
the following changes in the conditions which accompany the 
Imperial fiscal problem justify the return to Protection: “1. The 
change attendant upon improved means of communication. 
2. The change from a period of unrest and of great wars taa 
prolonged period of peace. 38. The change of sentiment and of 
relations between the colonies and the mother country. 4. The 
change in the wealth and power of the colonies. 5. The change 
in the industrial capacity and enterprise of other nations.” The 
answer is clear enough. Changes 1, 2, and 5 must be met, if we 
are to remain a great nation, by increased national efficiency. 
Now Protection has never yet made a nation efficient. Germany 
is efficient in spite of it, thanks to her educational efforts; but 
Protection weighs fearfully on the German mechanic, whose wages 
are 30 per cent. lower than those of the English mechanic, aad 
the efficiency of Gerniany is threatened by the discontent of the 
working classes. Changes 3 and 4 are directly due to Free- 
trade, and will vanish with Free-trade. The writer of this 
book appears to us to be inconsistent on the subject of exports, 
for while at the end of chap. 3 he laments our decline in 
exports, yet in chap. 6 he is compelled to accept the doctrine 
of “invisible exports.” We are not exporting capital, as 
Mr. Balfour has admitted; neither is the excess of imports 
over exports a repayment of capital in the form of con- 
sumable commodities. The excess of imports over exports is 
profit on capital, and is therefere rightly consumable. If our 
imports are the absolute measure of our exports, we have come 
forward at the most tremendous pace since 1872. Sir Vincent 
Caillard seems to forget all through his argument that the first 
step in Protection involves the last step. The history of Pro- 
tectionist countries shows that there is no such thing as a “com- 
paratively light Protective system.” He declares that ‘it would 
be a fatal error to allow the internal policy of this Empire to be 
directed by the feeling of foreign nations,” but he fails to see that 
this would be involved in the adoption of a necessarily pro- 
gressive tariff. One of the fundamental arguments for Free-trade 
is that we will allow no interference in our internal policy. Free- 
trade has prevented such interference; Protection would en- 











courage both the Colonies and foreign nations to interfere. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 
nq of History and Civics in the Elementary and the 
oe,” By a E. Bourne, B.A, B.D., Professor in 
~ Jlege for Women, Western Reserve University. (Longmans 
ba . net.)—The widely read author of this very useful 
et ae at securing the scientific treatment of history as a sub- 
~ in schools, and we can recommend his work as one that will 
a f very great value to schoolmasters and tutors. The first 
_ : of the book deals with “ the study and teaching of history,” 
wer carefully brings before the reader questions as to the mean- 
= and field of what we call “ history,” the sources of historical 
sbolarship (the collections of historical material) in dif- 
ferent countries, the teaching of history in various countries 
—practically speaking, it is still untaught in England—the 
source method of teaching, and so forth. The position of history 
jn any rational system of education is clearly exhibited in this 
of the book. The theory of historical teaching is applied 
practically in the second part. Here Mr. Bourne “ offers 
a review of the general field, which may guide those who 
require such help intelligently to study its many phases.” “The 
course of study” embraces chapters on ancient history, Greek 
history, Roman history, mediaeval history, the expansion of 
Europe, European history since 1560, and the history of the 
United States. Every one of these chapters takes the teacher and 
pupil through the salient points of the subject in an extremely 
thorough and interesting manner. Each chapter throughout the 
pook is prefixed by a very full and useful bibliography of the 
subject treated. The history of the United States is suggested 
in a manner likely to be of much value to European children, and 
the bibliography is very full. In the bibliography of mediaeval 
history we miss Pollock and Maitland’s “History of English 
Law,’—an invaluable authority. 








ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE EDUCATION ACT. 

The Education Act, 1902. Fully Explained, with Historical 
Introduction and Appendices, by William A. Casson and G. 
Cecil Whiteley, Barristers-at-Law. (Knight and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr, Casson’s great experience in questions of local govern- 
ment law is a guarantee of the excellence and thoroughness 
of this book, which is designed “to help members of authori- 
ties, officials, and others to carry out the complicated duties 
which now devolve upon them.” Education has become a branch 
of local government, and the innumerable questions of adminis- 
tration that must arise under the new Act can only be satis- 
factorily answered by those who have a practical knowledge of the 
various branches of local government law. The authors of this 
work have that knowledge, and the book will be invaluable to the 
officials employed by the education authorities throughout the 
country. The notes to the sections of the Act put the meaning 
of the various enactments into popular language, and this will 
prove of use to the members of Education Committees. The 
notes on the financial provisions (Section 10) are particularly 
lucid, as is the explanation of the difficult Section 7 (main- 
tenance of schools), though the explanation of “ fair wear 
and tear” is not exhaustive. A valuable part of the book is the 
Code of model Standing Orders for the regulation of the proceed- 
ings and business of the Education Committees. The form may 
usefully be adopted. It is based on a Code drawn up by Mr. 
Casson some years ago for the Local Government Board. Ap- 
pendix A is useful, for it gives the various Elementary Education 
Acts in their present statutory form by the actual insertion in 
the text of the Acts of all alterations necessitated by the Act of 
1902. This is a convenient method, though of course it does not 
do away with the necessity in particular cases of referring to the 
Acts in their original form. ‘The book is well indexed. 








Mr. Balfour and Conceivable Cures for Imagined Ills. By C.H.P.C. 
(Effingham Wilson. 1s. net.)—The object of this illuminating 
pamphlet is “to suggest doubts as to the value of Mr. Balfour’s 
influence as an ‘educator’ of his party.” The author invites 
particular attention to “the paramount importance of foreign 
indebtedness as a factor indirectly determining the character of 
our imports.” It is shrewdly pointed out that Mr. Balfour in 
speaking of retaliation is not really asking for freedom to 
negotiate, but for something more,—namely, “actual retaliation.” 
“The finite capacity of Parliament ” is entirely neglected by Mr. 
Balfour. Yetif the enormous burden of superintending the opera- 
tions of Protective laws is disclaimed by Parliament, the country 
will be at the mercy of an incompetent and corrupt Executive. 
The argument of the Balfourites that the experiment can do no 
harm is already exploded. The very mention of the experiment 
has practically broken up the great political party which in recent 
years has done so much for the Empire. What the experiment 





itself will produce may be judged from this. We agree with tlie 
writer of this pamphlet that it is Mr. Balfour who is reckless, for 
to further a political change he has deliberately thrown the whole 
Empire into confusion. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not besn 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Handbook to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. B. Reynolds 
(Rivingtons. 4s. 6d.)—This is a volume of the series of “ Hand- 
books to the Bible and Prayer Book,” which is appearing under 
Canon Reynolds’s general care. The “teachers and students” for 
whom it is intended will find it a very complete and useful 
manual. We are not sure, however, that it is quite judicious to 
show, as the editor does from time to time, a preference for forms 
which have been deliberately discarded. Soin the comments on 
the Burial Service we read: “In 1552 changes were made of a 
drastic character, and the Service took its present form; the cele- 
bration was omitted and every direct prayer for the dead was 
swept away.” There is no doubt about the animus here. The 
editor must also be aware that his interpretation of the sixth 
rubric, that it is “ not directed against reservation for the sick,” is 
questionable. His language about the number of the Sacraments 
is dubious. Bishop Cosin, of whom he has, we see, a high opinion, 
states in the most express way that it is a Roman error to speak of 
Confirmation as a Sacrament.——This last remark applies to the 
treatment of the same subject in The Church Catechism, by the Rev. 
W.C. E. Newbolt (Longmans and Co., 5s.) It is quite clear that the 
High Churchmen of the seventeenth century were much more strict 
in their language in this matter. But the protest against Roman 
doctrine and practice which they thought it necessary to make 
seems not to be to the liking of their successors. These put a 
gloss on the language both of the Catechism and of the Articles 
which the Caroline divines would not have countenanced. Of 
course, there is nothing inherently objectionable in this use of 
the word “Sacrament,” which, not being Biblical, is not neces- 
sarily limited in use; and the language of the Homilies can be 
quoted on this side. But the language of Cosin cannot be ex- 
plained away. 


How to Become an Author. By Harold Bennett. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 5s.)—This book is full of good sense and useful advice 
from cover to cover. Mr. Bennett, who clearly knows his busi- 
ness, and is, so to speak, behind the scenes, sets up a high 
standard for the literary man. At the same time, he draws a 
distinction, often forgotten by critics, between the literary and the 
non-literary writer. It frequently happens that a man who has no 
sort of literary gift has something to tell the public. If he wins, 
e.g., the golf championship for three years, he may easily get a 
book “placed.” The same thing may be said, to quote Mr. 
Bennett’s amusing enlargement of this theme, “of the man who 
swims the Channel, the man who spends twenty years in prison, 
the man who loops the loop, the man who squanders a million im 
three years, the man who gets in and out of Lhassa safely, the 
man who goes round the world in sixty days, the man who has 
achieved fame by devoting a lifetime to chrysanthemums, or bull- 
dogs, or dynamos, or consumption, or the North Pole, or hunt- 
ing, or old furniture, or safe-robbing.” And these books are 
often very interesting and readable. Mr. Bennett advises the 
“occasional author” how to give his work a tolerable form. In other 
chapters he deals with fiction, biography, &c. A chapter on the 
“Business Side of Books” is very instructive. Employ the 
literary agent—of the right sort; avoid the half-profit system ; 
believe that the publisher is not less honest than the writer. Of 
course, the publisher has opportunities of taking undue advantage 
that the author has not. There is, for instance, practically no 
check on his sales. One just cause of complaint against him is 
that he does not always treat the author after regularly business 
methods,—does not, e.g., send in his accounts punctually. Prob- 
ably he might retort the charge effectively. This is a really good 


book. 


Recollections of James Martineau. By the Rev. Alexander H. 
Craufurd. (G.A. Morton, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Craufurd 
tells us that he made the acquaintance of James Martineau in 1892 
(he was then in his eighty-eighth year, but full of intellectual 
vigour, and with no small measure of physical vitality still left 
to him). Here he gives us some reminiscences of his talk, and an 
estimate, illustrated by comparison with other thinkers, of his 
theological and philosophical position. This seems to us very 
well done indeed. Mr. Craufurd has views of his own on the ques- 
tions with which he deals; he writes with insight, and expresses 
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himeelf with precision. These matters are quite beyond discussion 
in a brief notice; but we can say without hesitation that this 
little volume will be found profitable by all who, with whatever 
differences of opinion, regard James Martineau as a great and 
inspiring teacher. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By One Who Knew Him Well. 
(A. Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.)—This “biographical sketch and 
appreciation” is very well done. The writer does not blindly 
admire, but discriminates with much judgment between Spurgeon’s 
best work and that which was inferior. He was not a theologian, 
—indeed, in that crisis of his life when a great theologian in so 
commanding a position might have exercised a most beneficial 
influence he distinctly failed. But he was a great, a very great 
preacher. The enormous mass of good matter that he gave out 
‘week after week was really an achievement that stands without 

parallel. He published sermons week by week for many years 
and did not repeat himself. Some interesting notes of his per- 
sonality are recorded. He was wonderfully open handed. It is 
easier to keep a vow of poverty than to have the power to accu- 
mulate and then die poor. Spurgeon left nothing but what he 
could not give away, his buildings and his copyrights. 


We may mention, though, of course, without any thought of 
criticising, the publication of a little volume by the late Bishop 
Westcott, Common Prayers for Family Use (Macmillan and Co., 
1s. net). These prayers were put together by the Bishop wher 
the had a house at Harrow, and some of them were used in his 
chapel at Auckland Castle. 


The Bible on the Battlefield. By F. C. Vernon Harcourt. 
(Marshall Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vernon Harcourt went 
ut to South Africa on the mission of distributing to the soldiers 
a number of “Soldier’s New Testaments,” an edition specially 
prepared for the purpose. He left England in January, 1901, and 
was invalided home. We gather from what he tells us that in 
the special object of his mission he was not successful, for the 
‘conclusive reason that the books were not to hand. He finds twenty 
thousand men in camp at Springfontein, and “could have given a 
copy to every soldier in a few hours” had the books been there. 
As far as we can make out, it was not till a few days before his 
departure that a case of five thousand reached South Africa. He 

‘ saw, however, many things, and expresses his opinion about men 
and matters with considerable freedom. It would not be fair to 
isolate this or that sentence. We will be content with saying 
that the book is worth considering. It jis the utterance of an 
eye-witness, not without prejuiice, we imagine, but anxious to 
speak the truth and do justice all round. 


Scottish Portraits. Edited by James L. Caw. (T. C. and E, C. 
Jack. 21s. net.)—This, the fifth portfolio, completes the work, 
which now gives us a gallery of distinguished personages,— 
beginning with James III. and ending with Dr. John Brown. In 
this last instalment the men of letters naturally predominate. Of 
the total twenty-four, twelve may be so classed. Among them 
are Sir Walter Scott, who would hardly have been remembered as 
@ country gentleman, and Lord Jeffrey, who is certainly not 
remembered as a Judge; James Hogg, Hugh Miller, Sir William 
Hamilton, “Christopher North,” and Thomas Carlyle. Lord 
Dundonald, Lord Dalhousie, and Livingstone are prominent 
among the rest. We congratulate the publishers on the com- 
pletion of a work of much interest and value. It is satisfactory 
to know that the owners of portraits have been patriotically 
liberal with them. Only two refusals have been received when 
permission has been asked to reproduce. 


The Care of a House. By T.M. Clark. (Macmillan and Co 
6s. 6d. net.)—Let it be observed that it is a “house ”—i.e., the 
building, not the “ household”—about which Mr. Clark discourses. 
In other words, this is not a book about domestic economy, but 
about the management and care of dwellings. Mr. Clark is an 
American architect, and it may be necessary to bear this fact in 
mind while considering his suggestions. In the chapters on stoves 
and fireplaces the greatest differences will probably be found; 
but here, too, the difference may be suggestive. Generally, we 
should say that the book may profitably be studied by any one 
building or altering a house. 


Two Awheel. By Arthur Jose. (J.M.Dentand Co. 3s. Gd. net.) 
—This volume contains some twenty sketches, stories, and 
descriptions of persons and places in Australia, especially in 
Sydney, where some of them have appeared in the newspapers. 
The style is a little too ambitious, as when we read of “a drift- 
wood fire that roared against a cold contemptuous moonlight” ; 
but there are felicitous touches; pictures that seem to realise 
themselves ; and some amusing experiences. 








The Oxford English Dictionary. (Clare 
October instalment, a double rg — pa The 
Bradley, gives the conclusion of “L” (Lock-Lyyn) Sad F A 
first half of Vol. VI. (the second half will contain eM ” ee 3S th “ 
It is, as usual, full of interest,—«< lucifer,” « lunatic.” « ¥”). 
“luck,” “ Lynch law,” are a few specimens. > 





The Rezponsibilities of the Novelist. By Frank Norris (G 
Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Norris takes the American point of vide ni 
what he says has, accordingly, to be occasionally modified b ’ = 
English reader. Nevertheless, this same reader, if he lide eH 
or proposes to write, a novel—and how great a multitude “ 
these two classes combined—will find it useful, - 





ScHooL anp Cuass Booxs.—Catechizings for ¢ 
Sunday Schools. Series III. By the hig ae H. ae a 
A.E.W. Sheard. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.) —This third series 
is occupied with “The Life of Our Lord.” The system of catachie; 
which it sets forth is carefully organised, and the suggestions fo, 
making it effective are practical. Itis not for every one to catechins 
in the way that holds a child’s attention, but much may be 
acquired, and the hints for study—which every teacher can ugg 
—are especially valuable-——In “ Arnold’s Literary qj 
Books” (E. Arnold), The Greenwood Tree (1s. 3d.) This ig 
“Book of Nature Myths and Verses.” Legends of the trees, as 
of the poplar; of flowers, as of the hyacinth, “that sanguine 
flower inscribed with woe” (according to a note, some kind of 
iris) ; tales such as that of Orpheus and Eurydice, of Arachne, of 
Callisto and Arcas; and other similar materials, are collected in 
this volume. Scandinavian and Celtic folk-lore is put under con. 
tribution, as well as classical. This is a volume which should 
greatly enlarge a child’s outlook on the imaginative side—yy 
“Dent’s Shakespeare for Schools” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we hayo 
As You Like It (1s. 4d.), edited by Flora Masson. The introduction 
will serve as a useful guide to the study of the play ; the notesare 
commendably brief, and there is a glossary, which, if it errs, errs on 
the side of including too much.——In “ Black’s School Geography” 
(A. and C. Black) we have received A Geography of Australasia 
and the East Indies (1s. 4d.) By the “East Indies” is meant the 
East Indian or Malay Archipelago. F rom the same publishers 
we have also school editions of David Copperfield, with Introduce. 
tion and Notes by A. A. Barter (2s.); and Rob Roy, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Arthur T. Flux (2s.)——Lectures ef Mélanges, 
By W.G.Hartog. (Rivingtons. 2s. 6d.)—A reading-book in which 
some well-chosen passages are furnished with questions, &«— 
Mr. G. C. Chisholm’s well-known Handbook of Commercial 
Geography (Longmans and Co., 15s.) appears in a revised and 
enlarged edition. 


New Epirions.—Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. 
(A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.) The Student’s Handbook to the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge. (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. net.)—Compiled from authentic sources, “ believed to 
be accurate,” but “not official”; sufficient, we do not doubt, 
for all practical purposes. The details are corrected up to 
June 30th of the current year——The Vicar of Wakefield, by 
Oliver Goldsmith (Methuen and Co., 3s. net), is reproduced in 
a miniature volume, very handy for the pocket. Unfortunately, 
more than half the human race has given up the use of pockets. 
——JIn the “Fireside Dickens” Christmas Stories (Chapman and 
Hall, 2s. net), and Master Humphrey’s Clock (1s. 6d. net).——The 
Education Act. By E. A. Jelf, M.A. (Horace Cox. 2s. 6d. net.) 











(For Publications of the Week, see page 712.) 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. ... 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 
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H A M 
Are making this day a special display of 


New their latest creations in tasteful CURTAINS 
and HANGINGS for the DINING ROOM, 
winter DRAWING ROOM, and BED ROOM, in 
+a i Cloths, and Velvets, Tapes- 
ins Embroidered E , 
Cu tries, Silks, Brocades, &c. 





For Iustrations see Booklet K15, sent free on application, and Sample Curtains 
0 
sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Lid. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 





WAT] interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
4 Ad More seis Report.”—Scottish Critic. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 
FUNDS o.oo £78,089, 283 
INCOME on. eee wee ee ee se 15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLESURPLUS £13,991,627 


The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Ot which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to mect every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kiugdom: 
16, 17, & 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wixe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
éc., Analytieal and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. ‘‘ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. S. 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought afew 


flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E,. N. 
18/- per dozen bottles | : : 
10/6 ,, 4» 4 bottles} Delivered free in London. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
{London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


"FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


RCYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., LTo. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 





ESsTaBLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—1i0 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portmun. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 


Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 


Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Bonus Fone Pantionetng Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, . 


SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 














OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ApprEess—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Established i N Ss yy { vw U T f re] N s £12,800°000. 


1837. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kina Witt1am Srreet, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Mau, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 








VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN'T “BITE” 
THE SKIN... . 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





AssvuRANcES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
Vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 





25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDUST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 








PUNBS IN HAND) <«...<.ccnccccacscencconae Crccccsccccce £2,383,639, 








ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


GLOVES. 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, 26,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 





No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 








finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. _ titi , 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 


GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM Anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 


(Sample pair, 








OES a MEMBER of PARLIAMENT or GENTLEMAN 
REQUIRE a PRIVATE SECRETARY ?—Advertiser (yaung) wishes for 

a post asabove. Well educated; accurate shorthand writer and typist, good 
correspondent; knowledge of bookkeeping and accounts ; fond of travelling.— 
Address, S. ELLIOTT, McEwan’s College, 22 Oxenden Street. Haymarket. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@——__ 

Adams (4) ), The Log of a Cowboy, cr 8vo... aoe i 
Bedford (R.), True Eyes and the Whirlwind. cr 8vo ...... .(Duckworth) 
Besant (Sir ‘W.), London in the Time of the Stuarts, 4to..... .(Black) net 30/0 
Bindloss (H.), The Mistress of Bonaventure, er 8vo .. «(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

Birot (R.), One Hundred Bible Stories for Children, 8vo.. ..(Nelson) 5,0 
Bishop (E. S.), Essentials of Pelvic Diagnosis, CP BVO... cccscecee ,(Simpkin) net 946 
Brackett (J. R.), Supervision and Education in Charity ...(Macmillan) net 4; 
Bridge (J. H.), The Carnegie Millions and the Men who Made them, 8vo 


...(Constable) 6/0 
6/0 





He 




















(Limpus Baker) 21/0 
Brown (C.), 9 =e Life : Sermons, Cr 8VO............ccrcsssrrerssersesees (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Canning (Hon. A. 8. G.), Shakespeare Studies in Eight Plays...(Unwin) net 16/0 
Carman (B.), From ‘the Green Book of the Bards, 12mo............ (J. Murray) 5/0 
Cassel (G.), The Ago und Necessity cf Interest, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Champney (E. W.), Romance of the Bourbon emma 8vo (Putnam) net 15,0 
Church (A. J.), Greek Story and Song, cr 8VO ...........0008 ..(Seeley) 5/0 
Clarke (J. W.), Lectures to Plumbers, 2nd Series, 4to . - (Batsford) net 6/0 
Clifford (H.), In Court and Kampong, er 8vo ..(Richards) 6/0 
Cobb (T.), The Lost Ball, 16mo ... ..(Methuen) 2/6 
Craufurd (A. H.), Recollections of James Mart u, “er 8v0 ‘(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Crissey (F.), The Country Boy, cr 8V0 ..........cccescesesnenseeeceeees (Oliphant) net 5/0 
Croker (Mrs, B. M.), Her Own People, cr 8v0............+. (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Dale (H. C.), Hunting, Racing, and Polo Things,and Howto Cleanthem, _ 
SE PIOUD iss sssscs<cnoussbscetensesesnevostsssucpsrarccosnsveanhcte — Press Agency) net 26 
Dale (N. H.), Famous Composers, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. fesyehiee (Methuen) net 12/0 
Danby (P.), The Red Army Book, cr 8vo .... .(Blackie) 6/0 
Denney (J.), The Atonement and the Modern Mind ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Dix (B. M.), The Life, ionaten and Death of James Blount of Brecken- 
shaw, cr 8vo ... ...(Maecmillan) 6/0 
Dixon (H. L.), “ Saying , Grace” Historically Considered... ....(Parker) net 40 
Farrow (G. E.), Absurd Ditties, 4to . ..(Routledge) 5,0 
Fenn (G. M.), The King’s Esquires, cr vo ..... .....(Richards) 6/0 
Ferryman (A. F. M.), Military Sketching & Reconnaisance e (Stanford ) net 5/0 
Francis (M. E.), Christian Thal, cr 8vo ........... seseeeee-(LOngmans) 6,0 
Garland (H.), Hesper : a Novel, cr 80 .......sccsscscssssecceesessccseseee ces (Harper) 6/0 
Grego (J.), ruikshank i in Colour, MUN ‘ans chudstavasnssvssevacessaueostiale (Black) net 200 
Semeeeoraet (F.), The Tombs of the Popes, cr 8vo a net 3/6 
Griffiths (A.), Before the British Raj, cr 8vo .. Everett) 3/6 


Harrod (F.), What We Dream, cr 8vo.. (Duckworth) 60 
Henderson (B, W.), The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 10 6 
Hocking (J.), Follow the Gleam, cr 8V0 .............6 ++ (Hodden & Stoughton) 36 
Home Study Course in Osteopathy, Massage, &c., cr 8vo aie N. Fowler) net 5,0 
Hope (Laurence), Stars of the Desert, 8vo .....................(Heinemann) net 5/0 







Howard (M.), Old London Silver, 4to ......... ...(Batsford) net 50/0 
po (W. W.), Odd Craft, Cr BVO ........00.000sc00-008 sue oee(Newnes) 3/6 

Kerr (B.), Nature—Curious : and Beautiful, cr BVO cae (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Lee (J. F.), The Greater Exodus, cr 8V0 ..........4. .(E. Stock) net 2/6 
Lee (V.), Hortus Vitae: Essays, cr 8vo .... .(Lane) net 3/6 
Leonidas (Prof.), Stage Hypnotism, cr 8vo .. (Ms ee Fowler) net 5/0 
Le Queux (W.), The Idol of the Town, er $vo.. F. V. White) 6/0 





Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss Louisa Clinton, 2nd iD cr 8vo 



















(Douglas) net 21/0 
Life of St, Mary Magdalen (The), cr 8VO .......ccsccccssessesceesesseeees (Lane) net 5,0 
London (J.), The§People of the Abyss, cr 8vo.. w+1.-..(Isbister) 6/0 
ae (F.), The Enlargement of Life, cr 8vo .. "(Putnam) net 40 
Cain (G. N.), The Crimson Dice, cr 8vo ..... ee ye 3/6 
pt sadam (J. H.), The Proud Prince, cr 8vo .. ..(Harper) 6/0 
laren (A.), Last Sheaves: Sermons, cr 8vo . "(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Makin (R. L.), The Beaten Path, cr Bro .. acmillan) 6/0 
Merrick (L.), The Quaint Companions, cr 8v0.. (Richards) 6/0 
Meyer (F. B.), Religion in Homespun, cr 8V0.............00cesceseeeeeeeee (Isbister) 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), The Lesson of Love, cr Svo.. Hodder & Stoughton) 3,6 
Miracles of Jesus (The), by various Authors, CF BVO ws. si ene net 6/0 
Mitton (G. E.), The Children’s Book of London, cr 8vo.. sees (Black) 6/0 
Musical Fantasies, by Israfel, 80 ................cseeseeesoeee i i 5/0 
Over the Barriers, by as Alien,” CP BVO 2.200... 6/0 
Oxenham ¥ . Barbe of Grand Bayou, er 8vo . 6/0 
Paget (J. O.), Horses, Guns, and a cr 8vo 6/0 
Payne (J. Ng ‘igil and Vision, cr 8vo .. aeenas .. (Villon Soc. )net 6/0 
ayer (M.), Musk of Roses, eS RNS DEER BORED EIEN (Cassell) 6/0 
hilip (A.), The Ancestry of R. T. ery ere of Canterbury, 
io: 8vo.. sesseeeee(E. Stock) 3/6 
Plowden (A. ¢. .% “Grain or Chaff ? an 1 Autobiography, “8v0. (Unwin) net 16/0 





Prescott (E. L.), The Most Secret Tribunal, cr 8vo ................+ (Richards) 6/0 
Rattray (A.), Divine Hygiene: Sanitary Science and Sanitarians of the 



















Sacred ee 2 vols. 8vo ....... weiss .(Nisbet) 32/0 
Reade (T. M. ty: he Evolution of Earth ‘Structure, 8vo ... (Longmans) net 21/0 
Reynolds (S. W.), Nineteenth Century venennnneaie 4to ... .(Bell) net 25/0 
Roberts (M.), Rachel Marr, cr 8vo ... (Nash) 6/0 
Sheehan (P. A.), Under the Cedars & the vo (Art & Book Co.) net 5/0 
Sinclair (M.), ‘‘ Tena Koe,”’ cr 8vo........... sesso (Unwin) net 3/6 
Smedley (C.), The Boudoir Critic, cr 8vo ... ....(Harper) 6/0 
Smith (R. J.), Ireland’s Renaissance, Cr 8V0 ..........ceceeccceeeceecee ees (Simpkin) 5/0 
Smith (W. B.), South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776, 8vo 

(Maemillan) net 12/6 
Somervell (R.), Eternal Life: its Nature and Sustenance, cr 8vo(E. Stock) 2/6 
Stoker (Bram), The Jewel of Seven Stars, cr 8VO .............00008 (Heinemann) 6/0 
Strain (E. H.), Laura's Legacy, Cr SV0.............cccccsesse sescoscescesseeees (Unwin) 6/0 
Sunshine of Everyday Life, cr 8vo (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Thierry (G. A.), The Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802 (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), The American Revolution, Part II., 2 vols. 8vo 

(Longmans) net 21/0 
Trotter (Mrs. A. F.), Old Cape Colony, 1652 to edi Svo , net 10/6 
Trotter (S.), The Geography of Commerce, cr 8vo . ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Tynan (K.), The Honourable Molly, cr 8vo.. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 


Vices of the Virtuous (The), by Author of “ Lady ‘Beatrix and the Forbidden 
Man,” cr 8vo .. ..(Richards) 3/6 
Ward (H.) and Roberts (Ww. rye ‘Romney : ‘a Biographical ‘and Critical Essay, 
0 OY LS ee eee (T. Agnew) net 1680 
—. hag and B.), History of Liquor Licensing in England, 1700 to 1830, 
Souls ratsmen'ss Gaupanentneceuhanssebegvsinessnsviunavsesessibcess (Lougmans) net 2/6 
Walls ita G.), Twelve Stories and a Dream, cr 8VO................05 (Maemillan) 6/0 
Wiggin (K. D. ), Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, er 8 ...(Gay & Bird) 6/0 














HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR 

ofa LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

of 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctor near. Country V icarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation. Terms by arrangement. —Address, 
North Nibley | Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


ANTED, CHARGE of ONE or MORE CHILDREN 
to educate with Rector’s. Modern house. Bracing country. 
ELVEDEN RECTORY, THETFORD. 
ANTED to PURCHASE, SMALL PREPARATORY 
BOYS’ SCHOOL.—Good class essential. Strict confideuce guaranteed, 
—*CANTAB,” Fairmead, Vista Road, Clacton-on-Sea, 


ie SALE by private treaty only: the Prettiest and 

Smartest PANHARD CAR in London, bought in Paris for 
25,000 francs, and improvements costing 5,000 francs.—Write to V. C. 
NEWMAN, 30 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 














fF\HE MARQUIS of EXETER, Burghley House, Stamford, 

in consequence of reductions, WISHES to highly RECOMMEND his 
HEAD GARDENER, ARTHUR W. METCALFE, aged 36. Has been here 
10 years ; life experience in all branches of Horticulture, including Landscape. 





aati 
CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDoy. 


The servicesof a MAN ASSISTANT TEACHER 1 
set, out in Schedule V. of the Day School Code of the Boare’ of nat the subjects 
specially qualified to teach subjects as set out below, are r Ucation, and 
of the o Sonewing 3 Pupil oo Schools :— equired in ‘each 
ttersea chool, Amies Street, Lavender Hil i 
ue ao Se gd and Mathematics. ill, BW. Special Qualificg. 
ile En ’, School, Essex Street, Mile End Old : . 
wr tien, Chensiatey. Town. Special qualifica. 
ary, 50 per annum, rising by annual increments of £200, 
Applications to be made on Form 40 P. T., on which, with ton inf 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this F Ormation, 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application io” can be 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope or wrap #8 made it 
“ arelicetions ng hes tment, Lo = the Ween of the Board, S School Board 
ces, Victoria Embankmen ndon, C., not late 
Monday, November 9th, 1 a t than the first Post of 
pplicants who ap lied for the recently advertised va 
in the Board’s Pupil plill for, Schools can have the hn aren Assistants 
submitted placed before the Committee on informing the Clerk of tt myths 
ar! — than the first — 8 9th, 1903, : 
communications on the subject of thi . 
i ae anne, j 8 notice should be marked outside 
ndidates from the country invited to attend the Committee 
third-class return railway fare to London or other mt he allowed 
expenses, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not exceeding 10s, a day for rad 
days. If application for such payment is made, it must be accompanied od 
receipted vouchers ; but if a candidate after being nominated refuses to tak y 
the appointment, these expenses will not be allowed. ou 
Applicants who do not receive, on or before November 14th, 1903, a summ 
to attend before the Committee will understand that they have not cor 
included in the list of candidates to be seen hy the Committee, and will not 
be further communicated with, ot 


U Niversiry 01 OF LIVERPOOL, 
ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of ARCHI. 
TECTURE, now vacant. The emoluments of the Chair are derived part] 
froma fixed endowment of £375 a year, partly from a share of students’ teen, 
The election will be for five years, and the Professor will be eligible for re. 
election : he will not be debarred from engaging in private practice, so far as it 
does not conflict with the duties of the Chair.—Applications and testimonials 
must be forwarded to the REGISTRAR of the University on or before 
— 3lst. For fuller details apply to the SECRETARY, the University, 

iverpoo 


Riverton anp BLACKROD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
RIVINGTON, LANCASHIRE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of thi; 
School. Duties to commence on May 4, 1904. Fixed stipend, £150, with house, 
and capitation grant of £3. Number of boys this term 35, of whom 12 are 
boarders. Candidate must be between the ages of 27 and 35, or thereabouts, 
a member of the Church of England, and Graduate of a British University, 
Science and Mathematical qualifications preferred 

Applications to be received not later than November 20th, 1903, 

Further particulars on application to the undersigned, 

F. NIGHTINGALE 
12 Acresfield, Bolton. Deputy Clerk to the Governors, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
KDe Training College for Secondary Teachers. RECOGNISED by the 
BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING CULLEGE for SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London, 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 
60 gs. a year. —Apply PRIN CIPAL, 
OME SCHOOL on RICHMOND HILL, healthy, 
bracing, for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS of any age. Only twelve 
taken. Lofty, cheerful rooms. Liberal diet. Highly Certificated English 
and French Resident Governesses. Visiting Professors. Recommended by 
no bility and clerzy.—Misses HAYWARD and EVERY, Stoneham House, 
Queen’ 8 Road, Richmond, London, 























LIFTON, GLOS. —SsT. HELENS . — Principals : Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Edueate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, WoodcarVing, &c., are given.—lIllustrated Prospectus 
and References ou application. 





W INZERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals : The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, voating. tennis, swimming, cycliug, 
and Swedish drill.—Tor Annual Review and Pr ospectus. apply to the PRINCI 
PALS. TheSUMMER TERM C JOMMEN( SED TUESDAY, May 5th. 19%. 


f INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 

J. ¥. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwieh High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
‘Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 tt. above sea level, is 
highly recominended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackeuhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D’Arev Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &e.— 
Prospectus from PRI NC IPAL. 








NETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —OVERD ALE ~ SCHOOL 

kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip. ), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 
LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs, Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &e. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 
TNNUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD- MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


eh FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs, 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHA ‘ELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
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TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
parmi ’ 


London. ar d Foreign Mistresses. 
stuff of Univeral and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
P estured and refined home. 


Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25ru. 








—~n PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
S = BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
ead-Mistress : 


FRAN’ . GRAY, Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
miss FRANCES SoHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1604. tin’ 

TEN SCHOLARSHEPS will be awarded upon the results of an Examination 
to be held during the last week of N ovember. ; d 
“These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of their 


tenure. \ ' 
parti may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 
or from Arti HN WATN EY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher exam: inations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
higher examference +0 Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
situatiorce Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Rilliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura idding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 
HE DORECK OOLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTUN 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exereises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St, Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
MLA. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
: SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentl Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully a for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 

en excelleat Professors.—‘ G.,’’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
rand. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
an. ome, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
’ School for sons of professional classes, such as clergy, officers, 
barristers, &c., in a most healthy locality, conducted on Church of England 
rinciples, with the very best secular education. Governing Body: E. S. 
anbury, Esq. (Chairman), the Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, the Deans 
of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, aid others. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships offered on December 10th.—Apply, HEAD MA ‘TER, 
Weymouth College. 


ALUABLE SCHOLARSHIP falls VACANT after 

Christmas in PREPARATORY SCHOOL of 50 BOYS (noblemen’'s 

and gentlemen’s sons exclusively), strongly recommended by Members of both 

Houses of Parliament.—For full particulars, address, ‘‘S. P. Q. R.,”’ care of 
Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 



























































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
pr coy = = oe re pee Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
inclusive).—For Prospectus an rticulars of Scholarshi apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. i eas 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARS .—-For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGEB GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS—two of the value of £15, and two of £10— 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on DECEMBER 8th, 1903.—For 
particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands School, 
Archery Road, St. Leonards. 

DURHAM. 


NIVERSITY OF 
. and Cost of Residence 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarshi 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSIT FY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
boon Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 











c. BEES, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education. Splendid situation on sea coast ; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 
H, A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th. Four Senior, Ten Junior, 

from £50 downwards. Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of .— Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


PSOM COLLEGE. — Public School for all Classes. 
j Entrance Scholarships each July. Valuable leaving Schoiarships.—For 
Prospectus and List of Successes at Universities, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


EL S&S ? & DBD 8S C H O O L. 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
EAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—}'o1 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 












































RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 
Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work ; 
also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 
FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to eo a to the 

Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.—SCHOLAR- 
e SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, £60-£25. EXAMINATION NOVEM- 
BER 25th.—Apply the WARDEN. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W. Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 
garten and Transition Classes for children under eight. Gymuas‘ics, drilling. 


























Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


Reference to Parents and Head-Masteis. 
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ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 3% rue 
Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 


de Boulogne. Large grtee. ges and all accomplishments by the best 
Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clepham High Bchool, to 
whom reference may be made. 





RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Braunoy, near Paris, or from B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


C= CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY BECEIVES EIGHT GIELS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Die} Conversational French wy ee: Special facilities for 

Music ( oforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

e rtunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical ch Cookery (ski chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, i 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchitel), Switzerland. 
_ Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ARIS—CHAPERONE, CICERONE. 


Miss MARGARET COOKE is prepared to TAKE CHARGE of LADIES 
ed GIRLS who wish to stay from one to four weeks.—9 Rue Galilée, 
aris. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


OME.—TWO sunny spare ROOMS, with Board, in a 
Lady’s Flat, close to Piazza Venezia.—Apply to Miss ALISON, Via del 
Foro Traiano 25. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

QOPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 





























vacancy.—For iculars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 

Northumberland. _ 

ae iare ee Lise T OF SCHOOLS 
BOYS and GIRLS) 


AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
ah Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, sree E.C. 
of P rt 


42 





Pre will be sent 


If statement of requirements be given, a 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without yp Baal to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


RS. RICHMOND’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY for 

LADIES, 21 York Place, Baker Street, W.—In providing work for 

ladies, Mrs. Richmond makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the ser- 

vices required and the qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that 

every post shall be suitably filled. A Prospectus, with scale of fees, will be 
sent on application. 


M?®: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVEBRNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to . S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


Kk T- EM P-O-R-E SPEAKING. 
POSTAL TUITION. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.RB.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Established 1893. 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. “Stammering,” 
post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 
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MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Por 


‘TSMOUTH) LT 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS » LTD, 
Established 1835, —_ ’ 


PORTSMOUTH —Camden Buildings 
— 0: treet, 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Steven Sate, W, 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Ports: . 
proportion of the Outfits for Cndte on Joinine LTD., have supplied a large 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OsBoRNE 
AND ‘ 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA? 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” : 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on apt Guide fop 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmourn) LTp 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, , , 


PPENDICITIS._The GENERAL ACOIDENT cow 

‘ PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a Bary pane COM. 
Gale Bsn Beerageaaaar Gemat Sea caaE Cina i 
scale = terling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 5 Cone 


PS tag were esi and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES? 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 4 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX BEPAYMEN 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS, ‘ware a 
— —-. — ye particulars, apply the SECRETARY. 
sl , 

. e re Ticome : a payment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy jg 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth. Pus 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Ting, Is, 3d, 
2s, 3d., 48. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, ” 


B OOKS WANTED.— Will give prices as follows :— 
; Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, 30 vols., £25; Decameron 
2vols., Lawrence and Bullen, 1893, £110s.; Meredith, Edit. de Luxe, £9: 
Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £5; Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 "815. 
Crealock’s Deer-Stalking, 1892, £10; Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10; Bed 
ford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10; Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., 1897, £8; Creigh. 

















ton’s Papacy, 5 vols., 1882, £3; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 

Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, £110s.; Original Poetry by Victor and 
Cazire, 1810, £5; Aldine Poets, Pickering, 53 vols., £15; Gardiner’s History of 
England, 2 vols., 1863, £2; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 1838, boards, £2; George 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851, £3; Paradise Lost, 1667, £25. Please report First Edi- 
tions of eminent authors ; also Presentation Copies with inscriptions written 
inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tenny- 
son, &c., &c. Special List Wants free. Fancy Prices paid._BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, claims (1) That he pays the best prices obtainable 

for books. (2) That his prices for books are the cheapest in the market, (3) 
That he is the most useful Bookseller. Please state wants. Catalogues supplied 
free. Specially wanted, Illustrated Sporting Books. Kindly note the Ar sg 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Annual Complete 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post Free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
Wigmore Street. London, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, j— Redan ty &c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable. List free.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


ECON D-H AWN D BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of Rare and Curious Old Books, Adventures, Shakespeariana, 


Romances, Early Drama, &., post-free of READER, Orange Street, High 
Holborn, London. 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’S CRUISES. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,.’ 3,274 tons. 























£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days. Ticket Dover, 


Calais, Marseilles included. 
LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


— 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. fe 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. = 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 





SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 

















For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street er 29 Cockspur Street, Lor lone 
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FORTY-SEVENTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
WALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT , 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 1903, 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .............. sesssensee Yen 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP . --+« Yen 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .....0ssss00ss0sssss0s0000 sesssssee Yet 9,210,000 


DIRECTORS. 

RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 

KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 

VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


KOBE. HONG KONG. SHANGHAT, NEW YORK. 
NAGASAKL NEWCHWANG. TIENTSIN, SAN FRANCISCO. 
TOKIO. PEKING. HAWAIL _ 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE..... semen awa eevccccecece LOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending June 30th, 1903. oot 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 505,852.°7? 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 6,625,134.741, of which 
yen 4,639,889.¢° have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest, &c., leavinga 
balance of yen 1,985,245.°°*, 

The Directors now propose that yen 150,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,210,000.%, and that yen 200,000 be put aside as special reserve 
to provide for the depreciation of the silver funds, From the remainder the 
Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb yen 720,000. on old shares and yen 360,000. on new shares, making a 
total of yen 1,080,000.0, 

The Balance, yen 555,245.551, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1903. 





June 0th, 1903, 





BALANCE SHEET. 











LIABILITIES. re 
Capital paid Up..cccscccoecessee ecccccvces eccccccccccccce 18,000,000.99 9 
rere SuEnexcoudewescboededs « 9,060,000.° 0 ® 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts........... ehbenones ‘aiid aiiawai 329,087.58 8° 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank’s Premises, Properties, 

ME ccc caccnscdeqnsmeaeesesgeretaveseqness 612,230.79 © 
Reserve for Silver Funds .......... Gescudcteress cocecee 200,000.99 © 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) .......cccecceeeeseecenses 78,112,857.3 = 9 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

DS BN I os oy hc cictcteeceCecctencvenese 58,822,997.8 3 4 
Dividends Unclaimed....... enteanbaNsnecswieeennderans 5,457.9 2° 
Amount brought forward from last Account .... ee 505,852.° 7 2 
Net Profitfor the past Half-year ........seeececeeeeesece 1,479,393.4 8 0 

Yen 167,127,876. 2 4 
Cash Account— ASSETS. ¥. 

EMME ve cei gecccvevetowdcrbecdevees ° 

PURE ake aid gcidnahaclhot ceneres we 5,8 0 O7.919,880, 1 20 
Investments in Public Securities ............. ooo 25,724,753.5 29 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. .......... es 46,227,024,2 5¢ 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.. Pa 85,676,930,! 9 + 
Bullion and Foreign Money..........-sccccssevccccecsers 109,825,1 0 © 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &¢. ..........++- +  1,469,463,1 +¢ 


Yen 167,127,876. * 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 











LIABILITIES 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. 







4,639,889.! € 0 


To Reserve Fund .........+.+- 150,000,000 
To Keserve for Silver Funds...,....... " 200,000,° & & 
To Dividend— 


yen 6.99 9 per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yei2 720,000.9 9 © 
. N 1,080,000.° © ° 

_ yen 3.0° © per Share for 120,000 New Shares=7/¢72 360,000.0 © 9 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNL.........e000% §55,245.5 51 
Yen 6,625,134.7 |) 








ASSETS. 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1902 ........ 505,852.° 72 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
PUM GUMEH TOOES, Chin 3 Jane cticede celta lutcebeseslcoss 6.119,282.6 4 9 


Yen 6,625,134.7 3+ 








We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and tind them all to be in accordance 
With the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 

NOBUO TAJIMA, 


MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 

wo Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
a: ae par ee, from Two Guineas per annum, 
,ONDOD K SOCIETY (for P 

weekly exchange of books at the hn. _N.B.~Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES: 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


Quotations freé, 


A Carrer 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in., 
£7 10s. 








WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
1/5 per } lb. Tin, 
4}d. per oz, 


MILD 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin. 
Sd. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Mediam Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmsx, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


__—- 


INVESTED FUNDS...... 47,000,000. 


CB yA ERS of gousine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
. Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &e., &e., who desire to dispose of 





Y svedte 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, ) 4™itors. 


same privately, are invited to send _partieulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Last. who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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ZARATHUSHTRA, PHILO, AND ISRAEL: a 


Treatise m the Antiquity of the Avesta. Vol. I., ZARATHUSHTRA 
(ZOROASTER) AND THE GREEKS, pp. 208+ xiii., by Dr. LAWRENCE 
Mrtxs (Professor of Zend Philology), now ready. To be had of F. A. 
Brockhaus, in Leipzig, at 7s. This volume is complete in iy — is 

. e ea- 


therefore issued pending the printing ef the second part. : 
vouring to treat oe subject of the nds of the Zend Avesta in 
their relation to the Logos of the Greeks (exhaustively and as for the first 


time), the Author has also made his presentation as accessible in style as 
might be. It was written at the request of the Trustees of the Sir J. 
Jejeebhoy Translation Fund of Bombay, made some few years since. 

Also a few copies of the FIVE ZARATHUSHTBIAN GATHAS, with the 
Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian Texts, with Translations of the first three 
(Latin Verbatim and Free Metrical of the first), pp. 622+xxx., 1892-94, £2. See 
the Bombay Iranian gee wy January, 1901; the Preussisches Jahrbuch, 1897, 

. 68; the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society, 1896 (Pischel) ;_ the 
) ton Critique, ease 1893 (Darmesteter); the Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, May, 1893 (Justi), &. x J 

Alsoa NEW EDITION OF THE VERBATIMS in English, with the Free 
Metricals and Introductions to the Chapters, pp. 16 +20, 1900, 7s. 

Also a DICTIONARY OF THE GATHIC NGUAGE OF THE ZEND 
AVESTA, 1902, being Vol. ITI.a of the Gathas, Bp: 623-821 + xvii.. 12s. 6d. 

The THIRTY-FIRST VOL. OF THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST, 
pp. 400+ xviii., 1887 (same Author), is still to be had at 12s. 6d. (Trl. of Yarna, &e.) 

For further items see the Spectator of March 1st, 1902, p. 341. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1903. Contents. 
PincHBeck Prorectionism. By Autonomos. 
Mk, CHAMBERLAIN: THE PROTAGONIST AND THE Future. By Calchas. 
Tue Economic Presupice aGaInst Tarir¥ Rerorm. By L. L. Price. 
Tue PouiticaL Poetry or Mr. Witt1am Watson. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Tue AL¥iert CENTENARY. By Count Rusconi. 
TRIBE AND Famity. By Andrew Lang. , 
‘Tue ALasEax Bounpaky. By Elizabeth Kobins. ‘ 
Tue Epucation Act IN THE NEw Partiament. By Dr. T.J. Macnamara, M a 
An OLD Worip Governess. By D. W. Rannie. 
Tue AvusTRO-HUNGARIAN DrapLock. By Maurice Gerothwohl. 
THACKERAY 48 A READER AND CeEITIC or Booxs. By Lewis Melville. 
THE Question oF Korga. By Alfred Stead. 
BEHIND THE ScENES OF ScoTTisH PoLitics. 
THe WomMAN AT THE Crosswars. By Fiona Macleod. 
Latta RaDHA AND THE CHUREL. By Laurence Hope. 
THEOPHANO: THE CBUSADE OF THE TENTH CENTURY. Chaps.3,4,and 5, By 
eric Harrison. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
E. A. Pox anp A, Russet Wattace. By Ernest Marriott. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. 


By WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Economic Review.—‘‘ Few writers in recent times have so well exhibited the 
infinite possibilities for revolution in economic theory to which the historical 
spirit is capable of giving rise as Mr. Carlile.” 

Liverpool Post.—‘‘ The conclusions here inducted are explained and led up to 
by a wealth of argument and illustration, with copious quotation of authorities 
and consideration of varying views which should secure for Mr. Carlile’s 
intensely interesting volume a wed beside the celebrated treatise of Lord 
Live: 1 on ‘ The Coins of the Realm.’" 

Shefield Telegraph.—‘‘ The appeal to history has seldom been made to better 
purpose. It seems to act as a solvent to economic puzzles which have in- 
vested the subject with a haze of fallacy, so that we can almost watch them 
melt away in a lucid and ouded atmosphere.” 

Rg ance. Magazine.—“ He keeps well abreast with the currency problems of 
the time.” 


The concluding chapters of the work have a bearing on many of 
the questions raised in the present Fiscal controversy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 


or 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


NEW ISSUE.—A Series of Reproductions by MODERN and CON- 
TEMPQRARY ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, including works by 
Lord Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Peter Graham, Albert Moore, Henry Moore, 
Vicat Cole, H. S. Tuke, Blair Leighton, Orchardson, Brangwyn, Schmatz, &c. 











An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of name and address, 


The New Edition of THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE is now 
ready. It contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged 
alphabetically under artists’ names, upwards of 150 miniature Photographs of 
notable Autotypes, and numerous half-tone block illustrations. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 








eee 


THE KING'S CLASSICcs 


“ The excellent and scholarly ‘King’s Classics,’ ”— 
“The neatest and cheapest of all available libraries oA ” 
, —Globe, 
“ Produced with the sumptuousness and typocraphj ’ 
that distinguish all the volumes sent out by Me ae Mose 


—Yorkshire Pog. 


THE LOVE OF BOOKS. Ben, 


the “ Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury. A seal ; > 
Bury, as Bishop of Durham, is hipenkadal in Phot ” 
as a Frontispiece, 1s. net ; quarter bound vellum, 2s, 6d, _ 


Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited, RON. 
duction and Notes, by H. OELSNER, M.A, PhD,’ 3s. 640 
quarter bound vellum, 5s. net. 5 oiiid 

‘* Mr. Moring’s re-issue is nicely printed, its shape is agreeable, and j 
been edited in high} tent fashion by Dr. » and it has 
with the Spanish drama, aud the latest literature connected ean familar 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN 
OF BRAKELOND: a Picture of Monastic 
Life in the Days of Abbot Samson. 


Newly Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Table of Dates relating 
to the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, and Index, by Sir ERNEST 
CLARKE, F.S.A. Repreduction of Seal of Abbot Samson 
(A.D. 1200) as Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net_; quarter bound vellum 
3s. 6d. net. , 
‘There is no possible way of reviewing Jocelin’s book succinctly, Small 
volume as it comes to, the simple narrative carries in its garrulous stream a 
quite stupendous quantity of detail, all interesting, all illustrative of the times 
all significant of charaoter.......The present book isin every way charming, and 
should make Abbot Samson and his chronicler known to everybody who can 
read English.”—Spectator. 


The LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By WILLIAM ROPER. Together with Letters to and from 
his famous Daughter, Margaret Roper. With Engraved 
Portrait, 1s. 6d. net. ; quarter bound vellum, 3s, net. 


Library of Liturgiology and 
Ecclesiology 


“These well-printed volumes......cannot fail te prove of great value to 
liturgiologists, and to all students of the history of the English Church.” 
—Athenzun, 


Mr. Moring is issuing (handsomely bound in Red Cloth) at 
moderate prices a Series of valuable Liturgical and Ecclesiological 
Works—some out of print, others translated or specially written— 
under the General Editorship of the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, 
Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 


HIERURGIA ANGLICANA. Part I. 


Documents and Extracts illustrative of the Ceremonial of the 
Anglican Church since the Reformation. This New Edition of 
a very famous Work, published by the Cambridge Camden 
Society in 1848, has been Revised, Enlarged, and Classified by 
the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY. Of the 500 Extracts in 
Part I. of this Edition, 200 are new. A Copious Index has 
been added. The matters dealt with in Part I. are :—The Font 
—Chancels and Rood-screens—The Altar and its Ornaments— 
Vestments, &c. Royal 8vo, xxii. +280 pp., 14 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 


HIERURGIA ANGLICANA. Part II. 


Documents and Extracts relating to the following :—Pro- 
cessions—The Eastward Position of Ministers—The Position 
of Ministers in the Choir—Reverences—The Sign of the Cross 
—The Eucharistic Elements — Incense — Flowers — Funeral 
Ceremonies—Miscellaneous Items. 7s, 6d. net. 


HIERURGIA ANGLICANA. Part IIl. 


73. 6d. net. (Zn preparation. 


THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD VI. Price 5s. net. 


This is a reprint verbatim et literatim of the First English Book of Common 
Prayer, issued in the year 1549. There have been other —_ some of 
which were marked by great carelessness. After careful collation with an 
original copy, we are able to say that the editing here has been done with 
scrupulous accuracy. The t; phy is admirable. In these days, when 
theological and ecclesiological questions pertaining to the religious disputes 
of the sixteenth century are again debated with so much earnestness, it will 
be a boon to have so trustworthy an edition readily at hand, especially as the 
print makes it a pleasure to turn over the pages.”—Athenzum. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, The De La More Press, 
298 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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a SIGNED COPY’ OF THIS “ERTEon 


will be sent to any one 


who wishes a guarantee — 
TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
The MANAGER. 


that by payment of only 
21s. now he is securing 
a work which is soon to 
rise more than 100 per 


cent. in price. 


“The Times” calls attention 
to the letter published in this 
announcement. It is a copy of 
the reply sent to a correspondent 
who asks whether he could, by 
auy possibility, delay subscribing 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and yet hope to secure the thirty- 
five volumes later on without 
having to pay down for them the 
full price of £57—i.e., more than 
double the present price. 


Dear Sir, 


No one should fail to read the 
reply sent to this correspondent, 
for it contains a clear statement 
of the situation as regards the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It con- 
tains also the most explicit 
guarantee that the imminent with- stated. 
drawal of “The Times” from the 
distribution of the work direct to 
the public will entail a rise of more 


“THE TIMES,” 
Printing House Square, E.C, 


21st October, 1903. 


In reply to your letter of yesterday I am very glad of the opportunity 
you afford me for putting the matter clearly before you. We have only a 
limited number of copies of the Encyclopedia Britannica remaining, and 
these we fully expect to dispose of by, or before, the 19th December next; but, 
whether we do so or not, we shall not sell in any part of the United Kingdom 
a single copy after the 19th December for one penny less than the published 
price (£57 cloth, £69 half-morocco, £79 three-quarter levant, and £101 full 
morocco), less 10 per cent. discount to the trade, and we shall bind the trade 
not to sell below or above these prices. Moreover, to prevent the possibility of 
any one's accumulating copies, we, even now, decline to deliver more than one 
copy to one address, and none to booksellers for sale. We cannot, of course, 
promise that no single person will, after the 19th December, be willing to part 
with his second-hand copy at less than the prices above quoted, but we do 
distinctly promise that no single copy shall be sold by us, by any one on our 
behalf, or by any one with our consent and approval except on the terms above 


I cm sorry that ié is inconvenient to you to purchase until January, but 


there is no alternative, and if you or any one else can show that we have in 





any way departed from the above engagement, we undertake to return you 





than 100 per cent. in the price of 
the volumes, and to this guarantee 


whatever you paid for your copy and all expenses that you have been put to. 





is attached a promise of which any 
reader of this announcement is 





welcome to avail himself. 


Yours truly, 





“The Times ” is willing to send a signed copy of this 





letter to any person who, in subscribing now for the 





Encyclopedia Britannica, would like to have, in black and 





white, an absolute guarantee that he is indeed taking 





a last chance of securing at less than half-price a work 





which will shortly be purchasable only at more than 
double that price—viz., £57 for the Cloth Binding, 


with proportionately higher prices for the richer 











bindings. 


Except, then, for a chance second-hand copy, there 
is, assuredly, as the letter states, no possibility that 
after December 19th the work will be purchasable for 
less than £57; but there is no hardship, even for 
the poorest, in this early withdrawal. No one, however 
small his income may be, need hesitate to secure the 
indispensable work now, while it is still so cheap, for 
“The Times” requires an immediate payment of only 
21s.—and no more need be paid this year at all. Upon 
receipt of 21s. now “The Times” will book the sub- 
scriber’s order for the thirty-five volumes at the present 
less-than-half-price, and, if he so desires, will withhold 
delivery until early next year, when upon delivery the 
subscriber may complete his purchase, at the !ess-than- 


half-price, by further small instalments, in spite of the 
intervening rise of more than 100 per cent. 


Here, then, are the two facts in the situation which 
“The Times” desires every one clearly to understand— 

(1) The rise to £57, more than deuble the present 
price, will inevitably come on December 19th, or on any 
day before December 19th when the present small stock 
is exhausted. 

(2) You may secure the bargain by paying now a 
deposit of only 21s., and complete your purchase, at the 
present price, next year. 

In order to be in time, however, you must fill in and 
post this Inquiry Form immediately. 


To The MANAGER, “THE TIMES” Publication Department, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on 
December 19th, and the book describing the recently-completed Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, This book I will return to you, within three days of 
its receipt, if you sead with it a stamped and addressed cover in which to 
euclose it to you. 


NGM esaccessossrccsssenctssoossesesacesaveseccassssases 
(Please write clearly) 
sp. 84. 


Baal OF Oceupasto .cccecrercorcescecssces: ensevcereeseesae- sesseesoncoveossoccssetecssstecsseceseces 
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THE WIZARD’S MANTLE. 


A Romantic Story of Magic, Love, and Adventure. 


By M. Y. HALIDOM, 6s. 
Autior of “ Tales of the Wonder Club,” “ The Gipsy Queen,” &e. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A vigorous story of the Inquisition has passed 
into a second edition. It has been revised, and is printed with graphic illustrations.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ A capital, live’y story of Spain, of magic, of 
love, and of the Inquisition...... The story is told with any amount of spirit and no 
moralising, and the book is a thorough entertainment.” 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—* Well written and exciting story of the WIZARDS 
MANTLE......Abounds in dramatic situations.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* The story is clever......Reminiscent of ‘Gil Blas’ 
and ‘La Peau de Chagrin.’ ” 


SCOTSMAN.—* An interesting and spirited historical romance of the palmy 
days of the Spanish Inquisition...... Appears in a revised form, and with some 
appropriate illustrations.” 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 
By ARTHUR H. HOLMES. _ 2s. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ It is a collection of short stories which have a rare charm 
and distinction....,. Such stories as that of ‘Allonhv,’ which describes how 
aman, determining to marry and redeem a girl he loves who has confessed to 
sin, shows by his manner of doing it that he can give her nothing worth having; 
and the story about a man receiving courage to tell his son of a sin he committed 
in his youth from having learnt that his wife married with a knowledge of his sin, 
are more than mere studies of character, they embody general truths about love, 
character, and conduct .....The style is straightforward and simple, without 
yang but not without a certain obvious running of phraseology and a careful 
choice of words......The book should be put on the shelves reserved for what is 
most promising in contemporary literature.” 

LLOYD’S NEWS.—“ Mr. Holmes is exceptionally clever at making character 
studies, and he gives us some very good ones indeed......He gets some very 
dramatic effects.” 

SPEAKER.—* This is in short quite a remarkable book.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ He possesses the fineness and the strength.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* They make a book which should be read with enjoyment by 
every one who takes it up.” 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—* The stories are real art, full of insight, 
delicate, and intense.” 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376-7 Strand, W.C. 








LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; i i 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. ; HERBERT SPEN CER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. ‘ 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., E.RS., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W Hunt M.A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.1, Sir Cc. M, 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 5. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. RB. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 
7 San D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. : : 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 PP 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
to members. 25s. ©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLOR ODYNE pos ——- profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


CHLO RODYNE — best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
sthma. 
CH LORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
Fever, Croup, Ague. ; 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrha@a, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CH LORODYNE ev cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, aud 
pasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
: ache, and Meningitis, 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
all others, I should say CuLoropyNe. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large number of simple ai!ments forms its best recommendation,” 

None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. Sore Manvracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 








A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
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UNION BANK og 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


T= 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital ....., 





Reserve Fund. £lso0se0 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,0 000 


—— 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, Ec 
yf ee ' a and BILLS are : ted 
on the Bank’s Branches thr. tralian 
States and New Zealand. tities 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri 
terms which may be ascertained on cpplleaan” ” 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK Bank 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS : 
CHANCERY LANA, LONDON, 








10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
23 A repayable on demand, 23°], 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 

lars, post-free, 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFIcRE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros, 
LONDON. Established 1782 ” 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND Prix” PENS, 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900, 
—— ~- 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 














OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


FORO i issisadawse sovensesee eeee. £1010 0 
Half-Page ....cccece coccccsces 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ...cccccccocccse 212 6 
Narrow Column ....... soscese $100 
Half-Column ..... eames tocccee 113 6 
Quarter-Column ...... cocecses ORF @ 

COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...s.seeesseees £14 14 0 
Inside Page ......... Sheneescs 1212 0 

Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt. 

width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 

13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PayABLE 1” ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


art of the United King- yearly. — terly. 

oc re ax aye £1 86...0143...072 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. we ps 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order throug any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


1126... 0163...082 








Or at the Office, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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WESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS’ LIST. 


THIS DAY.—By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 


Imperial Quarto, £1 5s. net. 


POMPEI: as it Was and as it Is. 
svi ipti ife in Italy was like in the days of Pompei, 
A vivid ae, ot y*y ys Painting, and Sculpture of the time. 
ond oe eed with 28 original and unique Photographs of the Ruins and the 
wae ‘ntings in Pompei taken by the Author. A very striking and 
hours bea ‘Art volume for a Christmas or other gift. heir Majesties 
bags of England and Italy have each accepted a copy of this book. 
demy says:—‘‘ Mr. Molesworth’s book would form an admirable 
by ss “ntelligent tourist who finds himself in Pompei. We have seldom 
guide to er photographs of this city; they are as good as they could well be, 
i ow of the interior photographs coul hardly be bettered.” — : 
on a Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Not only scholars, but, the wider public of 
Tee Oe ‘well, must be warmly grateful to Mr. Molesworth....... The 


culture a8 hotographs will be examined with the closest interest.” 


magnificent P 
A New and most striking Novel by Colonel A. F, P. HARCOURT. 


THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Dedicated by permission to Lord Roberts. 


THE PERIL OF THE SWORD. 


(Concerning Havelock’s Relief of Lucknow.) 


obe says :—‘* A notable book...... very interesting and well-written. To 
eliiares of the Mutiny will afford a delightful treat. 
The King says:—“ A fascinating book, Should appeal strongly to all 
rae sir Henry NorMAN writes :—‘‘ It gave me great pleasure to read ‘ The 
i » Sword.’”’ . 
alt MaxweLt, LL.D., writes :—* A powerful story without a dull page 
init.” 


THIS DAY.—By FREDERICK J. JOHNSTON-SMITH. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


A Complete Collection of the Anthor’s Poems, in Seven Sections, viz. :— 
Canadian Maple Leaves—English Roses, Red and White—A Vision of the 
Universe, &c.—The Armada, &c.—Bracken Fronds (Poems written in 
Normandy)—The Captain of the ‘ Dolphin’—Flashes from a Canadian 
Lighthouse. 





TO RECITERS AND READERS. (New Series.) 
THIS DAY.--Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Among the Ballads in this Second Series may he mentioned :—‘‘ How 
Harry Won the Victoria Cross,” being a sequel to “ Harry ”’ in the First 
Series—‘‘In Flower Alley ’—‘* Beachy Head: a True Coastguard Story of 
an Heroic Rescue ”—* Shot on Patrol; a True Incident of the Boer War.” 
Also—Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


= 
GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
FIRST SERIES. 
Including “Harry,” as recited with sch remarkable suecess by Mrs. 
KenpaL; and that most pathetic and striking Ballad, ‘he Doctor’s 
Fee,” recited by CANON FLEMING, 
For Prospectus and pages of Press Notices write to the Publishers. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


{st.-THIS DAY.—Written by & BARING-GOULD, and with 
24 large Full-page Pictures in Colour by HARRY B. NEILSON, 


Large oblong, 13} in. by 9} in., 5s, 


AMAZING ADVENTURES. 


This most striking and original Picture Book tells of the astounding 
adventures which befell three shipwrecked sailors JACK (a British Tar), 
SAMBO (a Nigger Cook), and SAN TOY (a Chinaman—a ship’s boy). 
With LIONS, LEOPARDS, ELEPHANTS, A RHINOCEROS, THREE 
GORILLAS, A HIPPOPOTAMUS, CANNIBALS, &c., &e. The stories 
are illustrated in large and splendidly coloured tableaux. 
The Glasgow Herald says :— One of the most amazingly amusing 
picture-books of the season.” 
The Scotsman says :—“ Amusing as well as amazing.” 
Punch says :—“ A book full of comic adventures. The pictures 
are decidedly funny.” 


2nd.—THIS DAY.—By W. GUNN GWENNET. 
Oblong, 12 in. by 8 in., 3s. 6d. 


TURVY-TOPSY. 


A Series of the best known Nursery Rhymes turned “ Topsy-Turvy,” and 
Ilustrated with large Coloured Plates of delightfully artistic and humorous 
design by Mr. Gwennet. The quaint originality of these large coloured 
pictures cannot fail to delight children and their elders. The book must 
be seen to be appreciated. 
The Scotsman says :—‘ One of the most amusing picture-books 
for children recently published.” 








3rd.—THIS DAY.—By Mrs BARRE GOLDIE, with Ltustrations 
by Mrs. FARMILOE. 
Super-royal 16mo, most elegant binding, 2s, 6d. 


SCROODLES AND THE OTHERS. 


An entirely new Story for Children from about 7 to 12 years of age. 
The Scotsman says:-~** Cleverly written and happily illustrated, it makes 
4 capital gift-book.” 





London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C, 
Publishers to H.M. the King. 
BUOKSELLERS., 


4ND OF ALL 





SPECIAL OFFER 


OF 
WALTER CRANE’S MASTERPIECE. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS having Purchased 
the remaining copies of 


| SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 


is Offering them for Sale for a 
SHORT TIME ONLY 


At £5 10s. Net. 
(ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 


The work is in 6 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt 
top, with Cover Design in Red and Gold, enclosed in 


Handsome Peacock Blue Cloth Case. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


230 Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
this work the following description is reprinted from 
the original Prospectus :— 

The edition is in large post quarto (9 « 11 in.) printed 
on Arnold hand-made paper specially made for it. 

in all 231 Illustrations by WALTER 

Designs, 80 Canto 


It contains 
CRANE, ineluding 98 Full-page 
Headings, and 53 Tail-pieces. 


The text, in clear Caslon English typo well spaced, 
is the product of a careful collation with all the 
sixteenth century editions; and Mr. Wise has given, in 
addition to his preface and a complete Bibliography, 
many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Atheneum. —‘ Mr, Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and 
a sort of rapturous syinpathy with romantic chivalry, and the allegorising 
mood of Spenser...... No modern artist is so well qualitied to illustrate Spenser 
as Mr, Crane......Many of these desigus for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail- 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book decorations and enrich- 
meyts......ue ornate unrealuess, as well as the high-wrought atfectations, 
pomp, aud lotty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout the cuts both 
arge aud small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), 
vignettes, aud tail-pieces.” 


‘*Mr, Wise has added much to the value of the edition by including in his 
careful and elaborate preface documents which are seldom found in modern 
reprints of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’” 


The Saturday Review.— In Spenser Mr. Crane finds a congeniu! field for his 
decorative skill and faucy, especially shown in his ‘ broideur’ designs for the 
full-page illustrations, and in tail-pieces and headings for cautos.” 


The Sphere.—‘“‘ Mr. Henry Bumpus, who recently opened a very fine book 
shop in Holborn—almost in the same place where his uncle carried on business 
for many years—has just issued a very handsome book. ‘This isthe famous 
edition of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’ that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Mr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for 
bibliography and his possession of the early editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
gave hin special quulifications for editimg the book. As for Mr. Walter 
Crane’s drawings it would be impossible tu speak too highly of these; they 
are among the triumphs of his art. I reproduce a small facsimile of one of 
them, but the whole book makes a splendid treasure-house.” 





HENRY F. BUMPUS, 
335 HIGH HOLBORN, 


(Adjoining Staple Inn) 
LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for 
Thetford, and afterwards for Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of Controul, &c., dealing with all the 
Principal Events and Characters, Social and Political, from the close of the Eighteenth Century to 
1838 cotte Family Papers hitherto unpublished. Edited by the Right Hou. Sir HerzerT MaxwELL, 
Bart., M.P., Author of “ The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” &c. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
Sls. 6d. net. [Ready immediately. 
This book may be regarded as a companion to the Greville Memoirs and the Croker Papers. It will 
probably prove to be not inferior in interest to either of these works and deals with the same topics as 


Croker handled, but from the opposite sive in politics. 
SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINCHAM, 


GEORGE VILLIERS : 1627-1688. 


A Study in the History of the Restoration. By WixirreD, Lapy Bureucierr. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 2ls. net. | Ready immediately, 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, con ‘seaton. 


G.C.B., G.C.H., G.C.M.G., K1.81.G., E.M.T., &c. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations, 
and other sources. By G. C. Moore Sairu, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Autobiography cf Lieut.-General 
Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 7 

ust out. 














A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. In nine volumes, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD., 2 vols. 

No uniform Edition of Motley s Historical Works has ever existed in England, and for many years 
past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready immediately. The remaining 
volumes will be published monthly in the above order. 


3 vols. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND GAVALGASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. 
By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CavaLcasELLe, With Editorial Notes by R. Lancron Dovetas, Author 
of “Fra Angelico,” “A History of Siena,” &c. Assisted by 8. Arruur Srrone, Librarian of the 
House of Lords. 6 vols., with upwards of 200 Illustrations, square deiny 8vo, 21s, net each vol. 

VOL. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. . A 

VOL. IL-GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. } Beady immediately, 

This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies have commanded a 
very high price. The New Edition will contain the final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the 
first four volumes of this New Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost toa 
rewriting of the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far as possible, one or more 
schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove convenient to students and travellers, 





NEW EDITIONS. 


A CHEAP EDITION. JUST OUT, 12s. net. 


LITERATURE OF FRANCE. A NEW (THE ELEVENTH) EDITION OF 
By H. G. Keenr, Hon. M.A.Oxon. Crown MR. SYDNEY BUXTORN’S 


8vo, 2s. [Ready next week. POLITICAL HAN DBOOK, 
with the Arguments on Either Side. 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


The Handbook has been Revised and Re- 
Researches into the Development of Mythology, | written ; and Special Chapters (with Tables) 
Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and 


have been added dealing with PREFARENCE, 
Custom. By E. B. TyLor, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., |} RETALIATION, PROTECTION. 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of 


Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Researches into the Early HAN DBOOK FOR JAPAN. 


History of Mankind.” A New and Revised By Bast Hatt CHAmBERLAIN and W. B. 
Edition, the Fourth, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. Masox. With Maps, Plans, and numerous 
[Ready next week. Iilustrations, 20s, [Ready next week. 


FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF THE BARDS. 


By Buiss Carman, Authorof ‘ The Pipes of Pan.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


THE HOME MECHANIC. 


By Joun Wricut. With 250 Illustrations, medium 8y 0, 12s, net. 











[Just out. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 38. NOVEMBER, 1903. 2s, 6d. net. 
MR. BALFOUR’S ECONOMIC NOTES. Yves; MR. GLADSTONE AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 


Guyor. E. T. Coox. 

SHEFFIELD AND ITS SHADOW. Winston | LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. The Ear 
CHURCHILL, M.P. F oF IpDESLEIGH. 

BRITISH POLICY AND THE BALKANS—II. | GARDEN CITIES. Ratpa Nevittr, K.C. 
Right Hon. Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr, G.C.B.,| THE RADIO- ACTIVITY OF MATTER. J. 


G.C.M.G, Butter Burge. 
EUROPEAN POLICY AND THE BALKANS. | THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE—XXIII.-XXIV. 
A THEME WITH VARIATIONS. Professor 


Mavricr A. GEROTHWOHL. 
THE RUSSIAN PROGRAMME AND THE TWO- BranpDER Matruews. 
TWO CHILDHOODS. Mrs. Mernetu. 


POWER STANDARD. Captain GarBETT, 
BN. FORT AMITY—IX.-XII. A. T. Quitrer-Covcs. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Re 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


" FOR NOVEMBER, 
EORGANISATION OF THE War Orricr— 
naire _. By Sir oa z. lamba an Esung 
CCESS OF THE Su . , Ashi 
a UBMARINE, By Archibalg 8, 
Nava Tactics In THE Past, B 
MACEDONIA AND ENGLAND g es Sg By etcher. 
Sun-spots. By the Rev. Father Cortie Sy Blind, 
Cuartes Dickens. By Walter Frewen Lord 
Tue Deterenious EFrect oF AMeEntcaxte,y 
urox Woman.” By H. B. Marriott Wats.” 
THe Lapies or Tae Traian Renalssayc " 
Mrs. Ady (Julia Cartwright), ~s 
Mi By C. B. Wheeler. 
fHE STORY OF ARISTAEUS (from the i 
wowiteil). By the Right Hoo. Lord Burpee, 
OMEN IN THE MrEDICcAL Prores 2 
A Breakell. stom. By Mary 1, 
T MEERUT DURING THE Mutiny. B 
a eae Scueme. By Benjamis Mom 
‘OREIGN TARIFFS AND WELSH Ixpy see 
F. W. Gilbertson. ——— a 
Poor LancasHire. By J. W. Cross, 
Last Monru. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Saurson Low, Marston & Co, Lta 
$$ _—__1 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


CoNTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
2s. 6d, 





Russia AND JAPAN. 

“Satty”: a Stupy. By Hugh Clifford, CMG, 

Mr. GLADSTONE. 

THE Wak IN THE West. By Martini. Wit) Map, 

THE PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN, 

A Periious Rive. By Pilgrim, 

THACKERAY AND His CRITICs, 

Mcsines WitHovut Mretuop.—An UNconvENtioxaL 
BrocrapHy—Mr. Mernet’s “ Disgarpy’”— 
Tue WORTHLESSNESS OF Gossirp—A ConsistEy? 
SratesMAN—TuHE REPEAL OF THE Corn Laws 
—M. dE Biowitz—THE CorRRESPoONDENT ayp 
THE PriIncksSs—GOVERNMENT BY JouRNALisy 
—An AWFUL WARNING. 

Tur FiLure: a PastoraL. By Prof. Grierson, 

Tur Empirs IN Maritime War. By Active List, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S TARIFF. 

Wit.iam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/§ 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and tie 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S _ HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tue LEADENHALL 
Press Lrb. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 

















To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later tham 


the first post on Friday. 
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Blue Leatherette, 1s. ELEVENTH EDITION. 


POWER OF THE PRESENCE 


. By E. W. BODLEY. 
oF ad readings are full of sound practical 
i oars a too often forgotten subject. They 
i he clearly and forcibly that there is no im- 

on holy life so strong as the power of the 
of God.” —Record. 
hor has worked out one of the greatest 

dest of thoughts, that of God's coutinual 

snd *e, with remarkable patience and insight ; 
Frey not a few reflections of exceeding beauty 
toarvale in the book.”—Literary Churchman, 
an 


nce 
“The aut 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


gyoRT READINGS FOR THE 


AURISTIAN YEAR. With Introduction by the 
very | reel Bishop Bromsy. For Household 
RiMpersonal Use. FIFTH EDITION, Svo, 
cloth, 416 pp., 68. f 

wt is well suited to private or family use. The 

uage is simple, and the Readings, besides. being 

ae cal often contain thoughtful expositions of the 
assages of Scripture which stand at their head.” 
pes gg 

“ dings are practical anddevout. The book 
is ay is ceed for those who conduct family 
a, and will be ona also = many who have 

t i o spare for reading. 
ht sealed ayy a er ge Gazette. 

«hese Daily Readings are full of instruction, 

Ray Frown A and terse style. We know no book 
of the kind that we can more thoroughly recommend, 
whether as an aid to family prayer or for private 
use.” —Literary Churchman. : 

«A few comments on a short passage of Scripture, 
often taken from one of the Lessons for the Day. 
They are simply expressed with a special devotional 
purpose, and also contain ver useful geographical 
aud historical information, Each would tuke buta 
few minutes to read.” —Spectater. 

“The style is simple and clear. The youngest in 
the family and the least educated in the household 
could scarcely fail to catch the meaning. A pointis 
glways made and impressed upon the mind to be 
carriedaway for meditation amongst the distractions 
of ‘much serving’ and the many cares of the day.” 

—Gloucestershire Chronicle. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PRAYERS AND RESPONSES FOR 


THE HOUSEHOLD. Arranged for Four Weeks. 
With Litanies for Advent and Lent and other 
Prayers, and a Service for the use of Schools. 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND, cloth, 1s, 

“Tt is sound in doctrine, and 4 spirit of fervency 
pervades its prayers and supplications.”—Record. 

“This book may be numbered amongst those which 
have been the means of promoting earnest religious 
lifein manyafamily. The compiler has studied the 
best models, and sometimes attains a verbal felicity 
which is uncommon.”—Guardian, 

“What we especially like is the real and practical 
tone of the petitions. We have seldom seen a book 
of family prayer so thoroughly usable. We think 
that it will be acceptable alike to the elder and 
younger members of the household,” 

—Literary Churchman. 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 
344 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





PHIL MAY’S MASTERPIECE IN PENCIL 


IN THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
for November. 
A PROVENCAL FARM. 


Coloured Facsimile of 


MR. LA THANGUE’S PICTURE 


IN THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART 
for November. 
ANEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THIS PART 
1s. net. 





LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LUDGATE HILL. 








ANNOUNCEMENT, — The 
Second Number of THE 
BOOK MONTHLY (siz- 
pence net), the new illustrated 
magazine jor everybody inter- 
ested in books, will be ready 
on MONDAY, November 2nd. 
Order through your bookseller 
or newsagent, or from the 
publishers, SIMPKiIN, 
MARSHALL and CO, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Ativertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


M. DE BLOWITZ. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz, 


The famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DEAN PIGOU’S “ODDS AND ENDS.” 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘Phases of My Life.” 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘ Dean Pigou’s happy gift of 
humour and skill as a raconteur have made him 
famous from end to end of England, and only lett 
him one rival—Dean Hole—with whom to divide 
the mantle of Sydney Smith. This abundant sheaf 
of racy reminiscences.” 


WORLD,—" Dr. Pigou has performed the far 
from easy feat of producing a second budget of 
reminiscent and anecdotal ‘good things’ every 
whit as varied and amusing as the first.” 

ACADEMY.—“ No more delightful book of remi- 
nisceuces has appeared for mauy a year.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rey. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: his 


Rhymes. By J, STEVENSON. 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—‘‘ Mr. Stevenson 
has made a very considerable addition to current 
literature. We quote portions of two pieces trom 
this charming volume, with the observation that 
those who love the simple humour of the country- 
side, and the simple patuos of hte which is not dis- 
quieted with convention, should make, with protit 
to themselves, uw closer acquaintance with ‘ Pat 
M’Curty.’” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





NORTHERN WHIG.—‘‘It is a piece of work in 
which the note of literature ringsclear. Lis verses, 
for the greater part simple and unambitious, are 
swallow tlights which reflect a genuine lyrical 
faculty. His prose, admirable in its techuique, 
graceful and restrained, is derived from the gveat 
dinglish essayists. For Mr. Stevenson’s prose we 
coufess to the very highest admiration.” 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE 
MONTHS. Third Series. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Herpert Maxwe.i, Bart., M.P. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, large crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By 
ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With Photogravure 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Full of pleasing sentiments 
about the ‘early histories and stories’ of some 
famous lrishmen. Discursive, but graceful, essays 
woven into w connected narrative.” 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF 
QUESTION. 


IMPERIAL FISCAL 


REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P, CarLiarp, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE iS POWER: 
a Guide to Personal Culture. By Purtip Gress. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


i 





TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


THREE ROLLING STONES 
IN JAPAN, By Guzee7 Watson. With 


Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

GRAPHIC.—‘“ The descriptions, both of men aud 
places, are written with un eye to the picturesyue 
which is admirable, and the style is delightiuily 
suited to the subject. The book is packed fu!! of 
admirable anecdotes.” 


THIRTY SEASONS IN 
SCANDINAVIA, 2,2: > k=: 


NEDY. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘In a crisp, racy way he narrates 
his experiences of many waters and fjelds in days 
when these were far from the beaten track of the 
The word pictures he gives of delightful 





tourist. 


| days spent in pursuit of salmon, trout, grayling, aud 


char are exceedingly vivid und interesting.” 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of 
Wanderings in Western Australia and the 
Malay East. By H.'Taunron. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ The whole book is 
far livelier reading than most romances,” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BERYL STONES. 
Mrs. ALFRED Sipewick, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's 
Way,” &e. 

DAILY EXPRESS.—* Mrs. Alfred Sidgewick has 
given us another powerful story in ‘The Beryl 
Stones,’ which is likely to surpass even the popu- 
larity of ‘ Cynthia’s Way.’” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF * MOONFLEET.” 


THE NEBULY COAT. By 
J. Meape Farxner, Author of ‘The Lost 
Stradivarius.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF 

CLOPTON.” 


THE LONGSHOREMEN. By 


GEORGE BaRTRAM. 

VANITY FAIR.—‘Its subject is fascinating and 
almost ‘ topical’; its plot is rushing and vigorous ; 
its style and spirit those of a writer having in its 
noblest form the enthusiasm for manliness, combat 
and chivalry, and the mest intense sympathy with 
human instinct. It ought te spread Mr. Bartram’s 


reputation greatly.” 
GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C.F. 
Marsa. 
MORNING ADVERTISER. — “A_ wonderfully 
clever book in its way.” 
DAILY TIMES,—‘“ A story 


EAST ANGLIAN 
brimfui of iucideut.” 


By | THE 





AN IRISH SPORTING STORY. 


BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. By DoxoruEa Conyars. 
SPORTING TIMES.—“ The charm of the volume 
lies in its admirable description of Irish hfe aud the 
adventures of three heroes.” 
MORNING ADVERTISER. —“Every page is 
instinct with the true inexplicable-Irish humour.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE RED 
FISH.” 


THE RIVER OF VYEN- 
GEANCE, By Purp Lavkence Oniruanr. 
TIMES.—“ A capital story.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WINIFRED AND 
THE STOCKBROKER,’ 
MR. 


PAGE’S WILD OATS. 


By Cuartes Eppy. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘‘A most entertaining pic- 
ture of an elderly widower’s belated dissipations 
in the company of a variety actress. The book is 
amusing without being vu , and full of delight. 
fully human touches, suggesting almost that Mr. 
Page has been drawn from au origina! character 
kuown to the author.” 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


By Srpyex Pickeriye, Author of “ Verity.” 





















London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE POLICY OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. By the Right 
Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
By General von der Goltz, Author of “The Nation in 
Arms.” 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND MOROCCO. By Walter B. Harris. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. By 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., Editor of the “ Dictionary 
of Economics,” 


SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS—JOURNALISM. By Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


THE DUTIES OF A CONSUL. By Sir Dominic Colnaghi, 
late Consul-General, Boston, U.S.A. 


MODERN FRENCH CARICATURISTS. By W. Roberts. 
THE GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. By Enquirer. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE FREE FOOD 
LEAGUE. By Sir Charles Follett, late Solicitor of His 
Majesty’s Customs. 


GREATER BRITAIN, 
Price 2s, Gd. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


J. NISBET & CO’S NEW List 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY (Mrs. R 

JE} is dited by Her N i en aera 

demy Bv0, 12s, éd. " — oe Pho 
‘The most delightful reading....... It is i i 

these letters, or of the beautiful life and nema eee they ais, ell of 


—Speaker, 


ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. A Biographj 
y yer *, —— anaes — f we Past. By Gavriniiy op eal 
uthor of ‘‘ Unstoried in History,” &c. i “STING, 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. 7" Om “Wh Ehoegntam Frontispices, 
“Four very pleasant studies of u ; 
reading.” —Times, womanhood......al! of which is Worth 
A STIRRING HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


WANDERER AND KING. By 0. Y. Cam 


Author of ‘Face to Face with Napoleon,” &e, i i ’ 
Austin, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. earn bis Tilustrations byt 


**A capital story...,., There is not a dull page in the book.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 
A STRONG DRAMATIC NOVEL. 
THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Manz, Author 
of ** The Cleverest Woman in England,” &e. Extra crown 8yo, 6s, 
“The book is really suprisingly good.”’—Scotsman, 


IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. An Acout 


of Life and Literature in Elizabethan England, written for B Gi 
By Mrs. F. 8S. Boas, Author of “A Child’s’ History of ighea 
With 12 Portraits and Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. j 


*** Infinite riches in a little room’ is what her admirable book suggests,” 


— Westininster Gazette, 
ALISON'S ORDEAL. A Story for Girls, 3 
ADELINE SexGeant, Author of “The Work of Oliver Byrd,” &e, Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


* An ably written, sweet, and interesting story.”—Scotsman. 


THE KING’S GUARD. A Book for Boys. The 


Fighting History of the Household Cavalry. By R. J. Power Bungy 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
“A most delightful and entertaining book.”—Dundee Courier. 


THE CHILDREN’S DELIGHT. 


LITTLE DEGCHIE-HEAD. By the Author of 
“Little Black Mingo,” &c. With 36 Humorous Coloured Illustrations, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

*¢ Will be a favourite in any nursery.”—Scotsman, 


Uss, 
noe 





JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 21s, net. 


t 
LADY LOUISA STUARTS LETTERS TO MISS 
LOUISA CLINTON, and others, from 1826 to 1834, Second Series, 
Edited by Hon. J. A. Home. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 42s, net. 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History of the 
. Gordon Highlanders from 1794 to 1898. Including an Account of the 75th 
Regiment from 1787 to 1881. By Lieut.-Col. C. G2EENHILL GARDYNE. 
“One of the most interesting and readable regimental histories which it has 
been our fortune to meet with.”—Globe. 
n 1 vol. demy 8vo, NEW EDITION, 10s. 6d. 


I 

POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. By Sir 
GEORGE WrEBBE DaseEnT, D.C,.L. With an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Ditfusion of Popular Tales, With a Memoir by AxtuuR IRWIN DasENt. 

** As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, so, as heirlooms of the 
whole Aryan race, they must survive to an indefinite future.”— Times. 
“May claim to rank as a classic...... A book of stories which has been a 
perpetual delight to manhood and to youth.” —Notes and Queries. 
In 1 vol, crown 8yo, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlurged, 6s, net. 

THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. 
James B. Jounston, B.D., Falkirk. In November. 

“The pages are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston can communicate his 
own enthusiasm to his readers,”—Glasgow Herald, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. [In preparation. 

NORWAY: the Northern Playground. With Chapters 
on the Physical Features, &c., of the Country. By Wm. Crcit SLinaspry. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated. 16s. net. 

CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND OTHER 
MOUNTAIN RANGES, By J. Norman Coxtiz, F.R.S., Member of the 
Alpine Club, 

In 1 vol., with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

THE ALPS in 1864: a Private Journal. By A. W. Moors. 

Edited by ALex, B, W. Kennepy, LL.D., F.R.S,, Member of the Alpine Club. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
ADAM SMITH ON FREE TRADE AND 
PROTECTION. 


Being a Reprint of certain Chapters of ‘‘The Wealth of Nations.” 
With an Introduction, Index, and Statistical Appendix by 
THOMAS ALLAN INGRAM, B.A., LL.B. 

384 pp., crown 8vo, ls. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 


oy ee ee A N.D E L BY, 
CATALOGUE (No. 8) OF RARE PORTRAITS, PRINTS, AND 
BOUKPLATES NOW READY. Catalogues of Old and Rare Books and 





ELKIN MATHEWS’ 


FORTHCOMING AND NEW BOOKS, 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S DRAWINGS: a Catalogue anda 


List of Criticisms. By A, E. GatLatin. Demy 4to, £1 net. 


NOTES FROM A LINCOLNSHIRE GARDEN. By A.L,H.A, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE GOLDEN HELM, and other Verse. By Wilfrid 


WILSen Gipson. Feup. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WINGLESS PSYCHE. A Volume of Essays. By 


Morrzy Rowerrs. Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

WITH ELIA AND HIS FRIENDS IN BOOKS AND DREAMS. 
By Joun Rocers. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SEASONS WITH THE POETS. 
Arranged by Ina Woopwarpb. Pott 4to, ds. net. 

FIRES THAT SLEEP. By Gladys Schumacher. Crown 
Svo, 3s, 6d, net. 

HAND IN HAND: Verses by a Mother and Daughter. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by J. Lockwoop Kipiiné. Fott vo, 
3s, Gd, net. [Second Edition, 

POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. By W. G. Hole. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

CHILD-LIFE IN ART. By E. M. Hurll. With 31 Photo- 


gravure and other Illustrations after Velasquez, Reyuolds, Gainsborough, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HEREWARD: a Tragedy in a Prologue and Four Acts. 


By Wit1i1am AKERMAN, Pott 4to, 5s. net. 
By St. 


THE VINTAGE OF DREAMS: Six Short Stories. 
Joun Lucas, Author of ‘‘ The Absurd Repentance,”” Crown 8vo, 3s. td. net, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND 
HIS CIRCLE: Cheyne Walk Life. By the late Henry Trerrry busy. 
With a Prefatory Note by W. M. Rossxrrz. Edited and Annotated by 
Gate Peprick. Photogravure and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


net. 
CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, 1904, or the London 
Almanack for the Year 1904. Fine Etched Plate, “The Hall of Cliford’s 
Inn,” by William Monk, R.E. 154 by 11}. 2s. 6d. net. 
New Volumes in the “Vigo Cabinet” Series. 
Royal 16mo, 1s, net each. 


BALLADS. By John Masefield. 


LYRICS AND UNFINISHED ROMANCES. By Alice 
EDWARDES. 


DANTESQUES :_a Sonnet Companion to the ‘‘Inferno.” 
By G. A. GREENE. 


THE LADY OF THE SCARLET SHOES, and other Verses. 


By Aix EGERTON. 


An Anthology 








MSS, issued periodically. Libraries and Collections purciased, 
29 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON W. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W 
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MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s net. 


fe ee boates sia ca 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
LD QUEBEC : the Fortress of New France. With 
0 95 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Illustrations in the 
- 3 5s. net. 
Text, and 5 Pops a nowadays can it be said that they at once 
Aoadery.— d and fill it so completely as ‘ Old Quebec. 


W. 





supply long-feit nee 
‘ VOLS. III, and IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 
., M,A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in 

WS eeealty oF SRae Vols. TIL and TV, 860, 10s. net each. 
* * Previously published, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 10s. net each. 
i— The whole work, when completed, will take rank as an English 
nt ae first order, combining critical excellence scarcely inferior to 
eons with a philosophic analysis which is all Dr. Courthope’s own.” 


"Ry the EARL OF CROMER. 
PARAPHRASES AND TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE GREEK. By the Eart oF CromER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


wceaaeie 

C/ESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. An 

Historical Narrative. (Being Part I. of the larger work on the same 

= set.) By TI. Bice Hotmes, Author of “A History of the Indian 

Mutiny.” With a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Caesar, a Map of Gaul, 
7 Plans. 8vo, 6s. net. 

e hf ony ae once that Mr. Holmes’s ‘Conquest of Gaul’ is a master- 

‘ece,”—Spectator. . . er) 

‘e in he it is superior to Mr. Froude’s narrative, and I think it is not 

inferior to it in style.”"—Mr. A, G. Pesxert in the Clussical Review. 














—— 


New Work by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 


A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes, 
By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 12s. 


By BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
COMMON PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, net. 





_ 











HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. By F. C. S. 
Scuitter, M.A. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—” Brilliant book.” 





THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF 
INTEREST. 


By G. CASSEL, D.Phil., Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. 
8vo, 6s. net. 





COMPLETION 


LIFE AND LABOUR 
GREAT WORK. LONDON. 


By CHARLES BOOTH. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 
-- | 5s. net per vol. 
«J 15s. net the set. 
5s. net per vol. 
Ind vols. ... _ jus ...J 20s. net the set. 
Third Series: ‘‘RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES ” ... . 5s. net per vol, 
{u7 vols... Au ee oe ... 30s. net the set. 
Final Volume: ‘‘ NOTES ON SOCIAL INFLUENCES,’ 
and Conclusion ... ia ie 
Each volume may be obtained separately. 

The earlier volumes have been revised, and the whole work is uniformly 

und in white parchment. 

The Contents of the Third Series include :— 

TWENTY LARGE SCALE COLOURED MAPS, showing the Social Con- 
dition of the Inhabitants of each street in London, arranged in Ecclesiastical 
Parishes and Districts ; 

TWENTY-TWO DISTRICT SKETCH MAPS; and Lists of all PLACES 
OF WORSHIP, classitied locally. 

The Final Volume includes :— 

An ABSTRACT of the entire work, and a Map showing PUBLIC-HOUSES, 

CHURCHAS, and SCHOOLS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AS A ROYAL PRO- 


VINCE, 1719-1776. By W. Rox Suitu, Ph.D. 8yo, 12s. 6d. net. 





In 17 vols. 
First Series: “*POVERTY” ... aaa en 
In 4 vols. ... aa eee 


Second Series: *‘ INDUSTRY” 


? r 
at 5s. net. 








OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 








Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A.,, 
Author of “Frans Hals.” 


With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Repro- 
ductions, including all the Artist’s most important Works. 
Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. 

Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, £10 10s. net. 

“It shows throughout a penetrating regard for the artist’s aims and 
methods, and conveys much suggestive criticism and information that will be 
useful to students of his work. Mr. Davies sketches the life of the painter 
and considers his most important pictures in detail, besides giving a list of his 
chief works in the public and private collections of Europe, a task of no little 
difficulty that has been carried out with « discriminating desire to avoid false 
attributions. ‘The volume is handsomely produced, and the many representa- 
tions of pictures, drawings, woodcuts and various designs, must be a rich 
source of delight and instruction to such as love to dwell on the production of 
the great artists of the past.”—Morning Post. 


In 5 vols., 21s, net each ; or in half-morocco, 3ls. 6d. net each, 
To be Published at intervals of Three Months, 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised ani Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. Way and G. Ravenscrorr Dennis. With about 50 Repro- 
ductions in Half-tone and 3 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest 
works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 

{Ready next week. 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON 


SCHOOL. By Artuur Tomson. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
52 other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, 
many specially photographed for this volume. Ready next week, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Lord Roxatp 


GAINSBOROUGH. By 


SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A., Author of the companion volume on 
Reynolds, &c. With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions in Half-tone 
of important Pictures, including several hitherto unknown to the general 
public. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Cuaries and Mary Lame, With 24 Illustrations by Bram Suaw. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Montacu 
Pottock, Bart. With 39 Photographic Illustrations and numerous 
Diagrams. 


Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PAST AND PRESENT: Verses. 


Hamitton Aipé. 


POCKET-BOOK CLASSICS. 


Printed on thin paper, small imperial 32mo. 
Price, with Pocket-book and Diary, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. net. 
The yolumes are also sold separately, bound in limp leather, with gilt 
edges, 2s. net. 
The aim of the publishers in producing this series is to combine under one 
cover a diary or engagement book, case for season ticket, visiting cards, 
stamps, and letters, with a well-printed little volume such as most people 


By 








THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d, net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, net. 
Lreapine Contents ror OCTOBER. 

“‘AGaINsT THE Stream.” By the Rev. J. Beveridge, B.D.—Tur GRerx 
MonasTERiEs IN SoutH Itaty, III. By the Rev. K. Lake.—Tur Sire oF 
Carerxaum. By the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D.—Documents: Some Recently 
Discovered Fragments of Irish Sacrameutaries. By the Rev. H. M. Bannister. 
—Notks anp StupiEs.—CHRONICLE. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


earry to beguile the tedium of a railway journey, or as a companion on a 
country walk. The books will be so printed and bound that they may be inter- 
changeable, and one or other, as inclination dictates, may be slipped into the 
leather case. Three volumes are now ready :— 

HORACE’S ODES (Matin text with Conington’s Trans- 
lation on the opposite page). 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (George Long’s 


Translation). 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, |T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW  Booxs 


THE WORK OF SHAKESPEARE | STU DIED soa « EIGHT 


and Theught,” *‘ The Divided Irish,” &., &c. Demy 8v0, cloth, 16s, Power 
’ » 408, net, 













































































JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. THE GRAND D 
With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. the Author of “A Visi JUCHY OF J INLAND, By 
With 58 Reproductions in Photogravure and 4 Lithographs, £6 6s, net. Also 2s. 6d. net. : Town 8¥o, cloth, with Map, 


50 Copies with a Portfolio of the Photogravure Plates on Royal Japan “A thoughtful and lucid essay on Finland, her histo: ‘ 
Paper; and 50 Copies with Triplicate Plates, one on Royal Japan Paper to Bussia.”—Daily News. — ry, and her Telationshiy 
and one on India Paper, each in separate portfolio, Very few copies of Especially interesting in these days of Russification.”"—Aberdeen F 

these éditions de luze remain. Price on application. Te¢ Press, 


rien...” 

The Morning Post.—*A noble record of the great portrait-painter. A 
magnificent production, which reflects the highest credit on all concerned. THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST TIME . 
His most famous portraits are all here, and the groups which have caused a Study of Life and Labour in the Golden West. By Jauzg Lumspey 
perhaps more discussion than any of his works.” With 60 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, _ 











A CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF “The secret of success in any undertaking lies in skilful advertiseme,: 
REMBRANDT: coe ; 
His Life, His Work, and His Time. THE P OLITICAL ADVERTISER. By Fray 

By EMILE MICHEL. A clever illustrated political squib. 





Translated by FLorrnce SrmmMonps. shame 
With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-tone, at a A BOOK OF POEMS. 
wees 1 TENA KOE.” By Mary § 
° INCLAIR. Crow 
CASTILIAN DAYS. rps lll rown 





By the Hon. JOHN HAY, 


. Chief Secre‘ary of State in the United States Government. FOUR GOOD NOVELS sons 
a 


With 111 Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL, 10s, net. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MAN’S FOES,” 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. | LAURA’S LEGACY. ByH.H. Srra. Reg 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. Cloth Library. 6s. 


Mr. A. B. WateLey on Mrs. Srrain’s First Novel:— “One of the fnost 


By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. historical novels we have had for years,” 
With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. : 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net. HELEN ADAIR. (Second Impression.) By 
Lovis Brcxg. 6s. : 
THE NATURE OF MAN. 
Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. TYCHIADES. By Orniruovivs. 6s. 


By fLIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
The English Translation Edited by Dr. I. CHALMERS MITCHELL, TH E LAKE OF P ALMS. ( Second Impres- 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, sion.) By RomesH Dutt, C.1.E. 5s, 
With Illustrations, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 


From the Prerace.—* If it be true that man cannot live without faith, this READY TO-DAY, OCTOBER 3lsr. 
volume, when the age of faith seemed gone by, has provided a new faith, 


that in the all-powerfulness of science.” TH a i N D E. P E N D E NT 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE 








IN LONDON, 1870-1900. REVIEW NOVEMBER. 
By HERMANN KLEIN. 
With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s, 6d. net. Of all Booksellers, 2/6 net. 


Musical recollections and personal sketches of the author's friends, amongst 


snd Alben, Ww stage tae ae ae and Sarasate, Jenny Lind, Patti, | THE M OR AL I S SUE. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF | 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. ‘LABOUR | AND FREE TRADE. 


With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. | PROTECTION AND LABOUR IN 


With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., £1 net. 
GERMANY. Ebovarp Bernsreiy. 


PROTECTION AND THE 
ee pene COTTON INDUSTRY. Euvan Hey. 


ee enn LO FOLLOW the FISHERMAN.’ 


mileage as A. W. VERRALL, 
EWEL OF 4 
THE JEWEL OF SEVEN STARS. HE BUSINESS OF THE ARMY. 


The Times.—' The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence 
is very great. It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 








Author of “Mystery of the Sea.” [Thursday. “ SUPPLY.” 
THE STORY OF SUSAN. ARE THE ANGLO-SAXONS 
gcse BCH sa DYING OUT? Havetock Exus. 


Author of “Folly Corner,” &c. 


Illustrated by Pau Harpy. . 
pnts THE ECCENTRIC AUTHOR OF 
ee “SANDFORD AND MERTON.’ 


By HALDANE MACFALL. re 
JOHN FYVIE. 


THE EViL EY. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE, MACOLNIA SHOPS. E. M. Forst:r. 


Author of ‘“ Tangled Trinities.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. “MR. BURDEN.” Chap. 2. Hmatrz 
By JACK LONDON. r 


Illustrated in Colour. [Third Impression, MR. MORLE Y’S 66 GLADSTONE.” 
THE ONE WOMAN. GEO, W. E. RUSSELL. 


By THOMAS DIXON, Jus. OTHER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn List post-Sree. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EC. 
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suird, ELDER & 0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


GUARDIAN.—‘‘A handsome and solid Edition.” 


A, CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


3 
«AUTHOR'S EDITION 
VOLUMES. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
Bi 3 TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
Hye VOLUME, Large crown 8vo, 6s, each net. 

This edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels 
is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered, and the 
volumes are not sold separately, The Author’s 
juture work will in due time be added to the 
— d Vol IX. to XII. will b 

‘ A Ill. are ready, and Volumes IX. to XII. w e 
wabiiad'on November 16th. Prospectus post-free on application. 





A Life of Voltaire for the General Reader. 


* D.—With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 
Just eee 2 vols. large crown $vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “The Women of the 
Sa ons,” Author with Henry Seton Merriman of ‘The Money-Spinner 
and other Character Notes.” 


A STORY OF FAIR TRADE. 


OBSERVER.—‘‘ A timely pamphlet.” 
Price SIXPENCE net. 


THE GREAT A POLITICAL ROMANCE, 
By J. ST. LOE 
BREAD RIOTS. 


STRACHEY. 


ECHO.—“ An exciting and highly readable politieal romance. At the present 
crisis it is indeed most weleome, for it must carry conviction to all who 


read it,” 


THE INFANTRY WEAPON AND 
ITS USE IN WAR, Ber itis Grown evo, 65. 
SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 
MUSIQUE. By Sir Frepericxk Brivce, K.B., M.V.O., 


Mus. Doe., King Edward Professor of Music 
in the University of London. With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and 
Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONSPIRATORS AND POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON. 
ON NOVEMBER 2xp.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802. (Le Complot des Libelles.) 


By GILBERT AvGusTIN 
Turerry. Translated by ARTHUR G. CHATER. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Hexry 


DE LA PasTurE. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[On November 2nd. 
PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. 
Fotter Maitiann, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,” Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham 
Letters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A book very pleasant to read....... Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland is equipped for a difficult task by style, humour and a delicate gift of 
observation,” 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


ROMANCE: a Novel. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD 
MADOX HUEFFER. 
OUTLOOK.—“ A vigorous sea story....... Boundless dash and a fine air of 
conviction.” 
WORLD.—“ A brilliant work of imagination, with vivid reality in its details 


and strong vitality in its personages......A story which never flags in interest, 
or is at all like any other story.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


[On November 2nd, 





DUCKWORTH §& CO. 
Children of the Old Masters: 


Italian Sehool. 
By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
Upwards of 50 Reproductions of Works by the Great Italian Masters of 
Painting and Sculpture, 10 Photogravure Plates, quarto, £2 2s. net. 

An ideal gift-book for women and for all lovers of children. Mrs. Meynell’s 
gifts as an essayist are widely known. In this volume she has aimed a* 
ss and showing the important place children take in the various 
—_er Italian art, and how child life was regarded by the people of th: 

enaissance, 


The Great French Painters: 


And the Evolution of French Art, 1830 to the Present Day. 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
With 112 Illustrations, quarto, 21s. net. 

An authoritative treatise on Modern French Art has long been cailed for. 
The handbooks on the subject now procurable in English are the work uc" 
English writers, who rarely can bring to their subject the sympathetic under- 
standing whieh the best Freneh critics instinctively possess. M. Camille 
Mauclair has aimed at giving his readers a clear idea of the history and ten- 
dencies of French art in the nineteenth century, of the rise of the various 
Schools, and of the chief work of the Great Masters of the period. The book, 
in fact, is an extremely interesting history of modern French art, anJ it makes 
au admirable gift-book for everybody interested in the subject. 

SEE PROSPECTUSES OF THESE TWO IMPORTANT EBOOKS 
4T YOUR BOOKSELLER'S, 


THE KINDRED of the WILD. 


The TIMES says: 


«That intrinsic sympathy with Nature which was the characteristic of 
Jefferies. When you have put away the book the sense of the mystery of 
‘enchanted woods ’ and wilds remains. 

‘* Mr. Roberts has inspired his artist. 
tion of the inexplicable masterful symbolism of Biake. 


THE KINDRED of the WILD. 
By CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 


Illustrations by Coartes L. Buti. Large crown Svo, 6s. net. 
By Lord BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. 


DONATELLO. 


58 Dlustrations, 6s. net. 
** A model of what this kind of book should be. No better glimpse of the 
early days of the Renaissance could be given. Convincing and attractive.” 
—Morning Post. 


New Book by ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘“‘THE VISITS 
OF ELIZABETH.” 


I 
THE DAMSEL and THE SAGE 


Square 8vo, 5s. net. 
* Quaint views of life, pungently put. Seasoned with worldly wisdom and 
a good deal of fresh, charming writiug.”—Outlook, 


FROM A DAVOS BALCONY. 
By AMY McLAREN. 6s. 
“ Exhilarating and enjoyable.”—To-Day. 
** Described with charming lightness and quaint humour. 
entirely enjoyable one.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE BLACK MONK. 
By ANTON TCHEKHOFF. Translated by R. E. C. LONG. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tchekhoff, little known in England, hasy. reputation in Russia next after 
Tolstoi. His art of story-telling is his owmand this volume of tales should be 
read by all who care to know Russian life at first hanJ. 


WHAT WE DREAM. 
By FRANCES HARROD (FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON), 
Crown 8vo, WITH FRONTISPIECE, 6s. 


TRUE EVES AND THE WHIRLWIND. 
By Raxpotry Beprorp. Crown 8vo, és. 
This is a novel of unconventional life by a new Australian writer, who 
describes actualities and experiences in a vigorous and vivid style which is 
uncommon, : 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. By Kari Masrtzirs, 
Translated by L. von Cossex. Introduction by WiILiiam ARCHER. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. ready. Demy 8vo, 10s, net each vol. 

VOL. I. THE EARLIEST TIMES. (65 Illustrations.) 

VOL. Il. THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, (45 Illustrations.) 

“ Dr. Mantzius is competent, by research and technical skill, to do justice 
to so great a theme. Siugularly well-informed and luminous. Mapy illustra- 
tions heighten the interest of these attractive volumes.”—Standard, 


PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. By Artuvr 


Srmons. 10 Portraits and Autographs, square 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Fresh and welcome. We see for tlhe first time the Pateresque manner 
and method of criticism applied to currerxt dramatic art.’’—Saturday Review, 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micuaet Farrtess. 


Illustrated Edition. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 
A Roem. 


THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. 


SturGe Moore. ls. net. 
THE BAD CHILD'S SO0OK OF BEASTS. 
etures by B. T. B. 1s. net. 


By HU. Becvoc. 





Suggests not unsuccessfully an imita- 








The volume is an 





By T. 








London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 
“QUOTATIONS” PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, writing in the November Number 
“Longman’s Magazine” under the title “At the Sign of the Ship” 
says :— 


0c 







































\ ped 


“Competitions in the art of discovering the sources of unfamiliar quotations are a feature, 
I am told, in a paper called THE County GENTLEMAN. A county gentleman is about the very 
Jast person whom one expects to take an interest in matters of literature. However, 
stimulated by the prize of a coal-scuttle, a clock, or a patent corkscrew, he may exert his 
intellect in a novel field. Can any county gentleman or lady tell me who wrote words to this 


effect ?>— 
I remember, I remember, 
How my little lovers came, 
With a lily or a cherry, 
Or some new invented game. 


‘In the mad pride of intellectuality' I backed the erroneous opinion that the author was 


Thomas Hood. But the lines are not in his 
I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born. 


Somebody must have parodied Hood, and that somebody was Praed.” 





As Mr. LANG’S writing is so widely read, it may be as well to correct the 
misapprehension under which he appears to labour as to the form taken by 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ‘‘ Quotations ’’ Competition Prizes, B 


HERE ARE THE EXACT CONDITIONS GF THE COMPETITION. 


THE County GENTLEMAN Offers for the current quarter (thirteen weeks) of the “Quotations” Prize 
Competition the following prizes :— 


First Prize, value £20, to the competitor who correctly traces the largest number of the authors 
and works of the fifty-two quotations which will be set during the quarter. 


Second Prize, value £4, to the competitor who traces the next largest numbers of authors and 
works ; Third Prize, value £1 ; and at least Ten Consolation Prizes, value 10s. each, to the 
competitors next in order. The “Quotations” Editor may decide to award more Consolation Prizes 
than ten, but will award ten in any case. 


The Prizes take the form of orders on the firms advertising in THE County GENTLEMAN during 
the Current Quarter. 


YOU CAN START TO-DAY. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT FOR TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


Price 6d. Weekly at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 
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READY MONDAY NEXT, 


November 2nd. 


THE DAILY MIRROR, 





-_ 


The First Daily Newspaper 


for Gentlewomen. 


THE DAILY MIRROR 


WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY THE ..- . 


Most Distinguished 
Men and Women 


of the Day. 


THE DAILY MIRROR. 


ONE PENNY. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2no. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S Lisp 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER I1th. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK, 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


2 vols. demy $vo, with Photogravure Portraits and Plans, 32s. net, 





NEXT WEEK. 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY | 


By A. G. Brapury, Author of ‘“ Wolfe,” ‘The Fight with France for 
North America,” &c. 16s. net. The volume is fully Illustrated with 
Photographs, and is the result of a Special Tour throughout the Dominion 
in 1902-3 by the Author, 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY: being a Narra- 


tive of Life in the Far West in the Old Trail Days. By Anpy ADAMS, 
With Illustrations by E. Borp Smiru. 6s. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle of the 


Men who Founded the Great South Afriean Colony, and their Houses 
(1625-1806). By Mrs. A. P. Trorrer. With 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY POOR RELATIONS: Stories of Dutch 
-easant Life. By Maarten Maarrens. 6s, 


TWO IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 


PIECES. By Cuaries Ricketts. With 54 Photogravure Illustrations, 
imperial 4to. Edition limited to 350 copies, £5 5s. net. Also 50 copies 
on Japanese vellum, £15 lds. net. [Shortly. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION in the SIXTIES. 


By Gurrson Wuitr. 130 Illustrations, including 6 Photogravure Plates, 
Edition limited to 375 copies. Crown 4to, 31s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PUNJAB. 


By the Rev. CHarLes SwyNNERTON. With over 100 Hlusirations by 
Native hands, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mr. Swynnerton's rendering conveys that sense of atmosphere which is the 
greatest test of a translator. The translations have preserved a most winning 
cadence and translucent quality of feeling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“His Punjab tales.will be welcome to everybody....... Mr. Swynnerton is a 
vivid prose writer.......The real interest in these stories and this book is the 
conuection between Punjab folklore, and the mythology of Greeks, Teutons 
and Hindus. Scholars will be grateful to him.”—Morning Post. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 


GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By Roserr 8. Rart, Feliow of New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 


ASIA & EUROPE. By Merepira Townsenp. 


New Edition, with a Chapter on the Negro Problem in America. 5s, net. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 


CRACY. By E. L. Gopxry, Author of “Problems of Modern 
Democracy,” &c. New Impression, 6s. net. 


THE A BECKETTS OF “PUNCH.” By 


ARTHUR WILLIAM A Beckett. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 


Edited by Rocer Incrrx. Limited Edition. With an Introduction by 
HORNTON Hunt, and 12 Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ Well edited and finely illustrated.”’—Spectator. 
“In every respect worthy. The notes are not overdone, the bibliography is 
more than ordinarily complete, and the many portraits really enrich the text.” 
—Academy. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN: a Comedy and a 


Philosophy. By Bernarp Suaw. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA, By Isozex 


SrronG and Litorp OsspourNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected and 


Arvanged by Harotp E, ButLer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW LaNé, and Illustrations by ANNING 
BELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 


IN NORWAY. From the ‘Teuth to the Sixteenth Century, By Tuomas 
B. Wittso0n, M.A. Lilustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE AND 


VAUVENARGUES: Reflections and Maxims. Arranged by E.izaBrre 
LEE, with a Memoir. Limperial limo, 3s. od. uet. 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD op 
KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F. ©, Youn, 


Over 70,000 Sold in England and America. 

‘* Bound to touch the heart of the common reader, Q 

"— — a — in letters.”—1'o-Day. ” anne ie 
“We have not found a dull page in the book......All the char; 

We are not given to indiscriminate praise of American nose ieee pe 

that beats with human blood. If we were to fill this column with its tb 

we could do no more than advise you to read it.”—Morning Post. ae 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” “ Ashes of Empire,” &c. Second Edition, 
“A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observa 
We recommend the book cordially.” —Athenzum. oar ee 

‘* Written with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness. ’— Bookman 

“A stirring, vigorous tale.”—l'0-Day. ‘i 

“We could ask nothing better. It is a graphic and thrilling story.” 
—Lail Mail Gazette, 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 


Author of “The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “ Princess Puck,” &e, 


“A strong story....... Petronilla claims and holds the reader's keenest 
sympathy throughout the story, and—best tribute to an authors ability—wiil 
be remembered after the book is laid aside.’’—Saturday Review, ci 

‘*A brilliant success. No one can read it without increased admiration of 
the ability displayed in it. The plot is distinctly original, and it is deve! road 
ina masterly way. Far and away above the every-day novel, and cannot fail 
to add lustre to the high reputation the author already enjoys,” 

—birmingham Daily Post, 


BARBARA LADD. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” &c. Second Edition, 
“The story is picturesque and alive with human interest, the characters are 
drawn vividly and with insight and humour.’’— Bookman. 

“A book that will leave the pleasantest of memories.’—Pall Mail Gazette, 
** As romance of the best type ‘ Barbara Ladd’ is very welcome.’ 
“A delightful open-air story.”—Tinvs, —Allustrated London New 


THE UNDERSONG. 
By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, 
Author of ‘Fate the Fiddler,” &e, 
“ Always subtle, suggestive, and origiual.”—To-Day. 
‘Fresh and vigorous,’’—Standard. 
“T commend the book very siuccrely.”—Punch, 
“Mr. MaclIlwaine takes his place ia the first rank beside Courad, Kipling, 
and Stevenson.”—LEcho. 


Same time to 





THE NEW HUMOROUS BOOK, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
By INGLIS ALLEN. 
With Cover Design by Witt Owen. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“The real thing...... There is no mistake about its being funny. If you want 
humour, this is the real thing...... It must be read, and it will be read, we 
fancy, by every one who can get hold of it, nor is any one who does get hold 
of it likely to be disappointed.”—Morning Advertiser. 

** Will, I feel confident, be ranked among the successful books of the year. 
It has not been boomed but it is booming, and the reason of its success is not 
far to seek...... He is certainly funny, very funny.” —M.4A.P. 

** Asa collection of humorous thumb-nail sketches of London life the book 
would be hard to beat.”—St. James's Gazette. 





No. 7 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. 
Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s. net quarterly. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

THE MASSINGBERDS OF SUTTERTON GUNBY AND ORMSBY. By 
Rev. W. O. MassinGBERD.—ENGLISH COUNTS OF THE EMPIRE. By 
J. Horace Rounp.—THE JACKSONS IN IRELAND. By Sir Epnusp 
Bewtey.—THE HEREFORD FAMILY OF PLYMOUTH. By A. F. 
HerrorD.—ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE EARLY 14th CENTURY.— 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS. By W. PaiLey Bartpoy.—OQUR OLDEST 
FAMILIES, &c., &c. 





A. CONSTABLE and-CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 





Part I. Now Ready, price 
7d. net, of 


THE 


BRITISH 
ISLES 


DEPICTED BY PEN AND 


CAMERA, 
WITH A SERIES OF 


MAGNIFICENT COLOURED 
PLATES, 


REPRODUCZD FROM PICTURES BY 


J. MacWhirter, R.A., 
David Murray, A.R.A., 
Alfred East, A.R.A., 
C. E. Johnson, R.I., 

C. W. Wyllie, | 


J. Aumonier, R.I., 

J. Fulleylove, R.I., 

A. W. Weedon, RB.I., 
Edwin Hayes, R.H.A., 
Harry Hine, R.I., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


AND OTHER ARTISTS, 


TOGETHER WITH A PROFUSION OF 


LLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS EXPRESSLY 
TAKEN FOR THE WORK. 


The Coloured Plates will be reproduced by the three-colour 
process with the perfection which this process has now 
attained under the direction of Messrs. Cassell and Company. 
The black-and-white illustrations will be no less important. 
For months past photographers have been engaged through- 
out the Kingdom in taking views for this publication. A 
series of illustrations has thus been secured unexampled in 
beauty. The text, combining history with description in such 
a manner as to be thoroughly readable and highly interesting, 
will be from the pens of some of the most able writers of 
the day. 


PASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DOSS SSOSSSSOSSSSSOSSOSSOSOSOSOSEOOSOOOSD 


THE LIFE OF 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
With Portrait, 16s. net, 


Li HUNC-CHANG. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece, and 3 Full-page Plates and Map, 
lis. net. 


WILD NATURE’S WAYS. 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece, and 200 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature by Cherry and Richare 
Kearton. 10s. 6d. 


THE AUTOMOBILE : 
Its Construction and Management. 
Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. 


New, Revised, and greatly Enlarged Edition. With upwards of 


800 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


NATURE'S RIDDLES; 
Or, The Battle of the Beasts. 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, 
M.A, F.ZS., F.ES. 


With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


MY ADVENTURES ON THE 
AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. 


By W. CRAIG. 
6s. 





POCKET EDITIONS. 
KIDNAPPED. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


CATRIONA. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Messrs. Cassell’s Pocket Editions of 





TO BE PUBLISHED FORTNICHTLY. 


Stevenson are delightful, the form being both choice and con- 
venient.” 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 











STANDARD BOOKS 











CENTURY. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC 


duction, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
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FOR THE LIBRARY 


By the late WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENT; 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. . 
and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. + 998.5 Vols, V, 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8yo 


5s. net each, 


OPINION IN_ IRELAND. 


FLOOD, GRATTAN, O’CONNELL. NEW EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED and REWRITTEN, and with a New Intr. 


EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT op 


RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo,36s. CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. cr. gv0,5s, ne 































By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown §vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each ; or £2 2s. the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. Svo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 
*,* A Compicte List of Lord Macaulay’s Works 
sent on application. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8Vvo, 3s. 6d. each. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. erown 8vo, 24s, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 83 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 6 Photogravure and 16 other Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown $v0, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown Svo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P.S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, rols. ¢ 
8vo, 5s. net each. 10 vols, crowg 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL War, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, ds. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr, 8yo, 


PERIOD I.—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485, 4s, 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. is. 

PERIOD IIT —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY, 1289-1837. 7s, 6d. 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s, 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF ‘THE. PAPACY, from 


the = Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, is 
net each. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 108. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. SIXTH EDITION, with numerous Additions (19J2). Witu 6 Plates 
and 20 lilustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.RS. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Authoré 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 








*,* Messrs. LONGMANS § CO/’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE 
sent Post-free on Application. 








LONGMANS. GREEN & CO.. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY 
MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


OPP PPA AAAALOnnmmnmwnnrnn"_ 


THE LON 


G NIGHT. 


A Story of the Escalade of Geneva in 1602. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, 


Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” &c. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“Pyvery turn lands one in the unexpected which constitutes the 
peculiar charm of the pure adventure story.” 
ACADEMY. 
«In Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new novel the author has reached 
an artistic level of historical romance which, with the exception 
of a few of his best short stories, he has hardly attained before.” 


GENTLEWOMAN. 
“ Absorbingly interesting...... the story of Claude and Anne holds 
the reader absolutely once he arrives at it, and the poignancy of 
their emotions is one of the most vivid things we have read.” 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 

“The description of the fighting in the city is a thrilling piece 
of work, and as good as anything the author has yet done, which 
issaying much. ‘The Long Night’ isa book of which Mr. Weyman 
may be proud.” 








ON MONDAY NEXT.—2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. 


SCOTSMAN. 

“Tt is a brave story, as fine as anything its author has done, and 

sure of the regard of any reader of spirit.” 
MADAME, 

“Mr. Weyman’s delightful style will even more than repay a 
perusal of this fascinating book.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“For ingenuity of invention, for unending variety of coherent 
incidents, for vehement descriptions of crowds, fights, or council 
chambers, Mr. Weyman never ceases to be honestly entertaining.” 

DAILY MAIL, 

“The famous ‘escalade’ of December 11, 1602, has at last been 
made the background of a strong and graphic tale in English...... 
It is one of the great historical scenes of the world, and Mr, 
Weyman has done sound justice to it. The book will be read not 
only by those who skip the history to find the love-making, but by 
those who skip the love-making to find the history.” 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part II. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &e. 
*,* The American Revolution, Part I., 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 





THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other 


Studies in Secret History. By ANDREW Lane. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton's 
Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart~The Voices of Jeanne d’Arc—The 
Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth about ‘Fisher’s Ghost’’—The 
Mystery of Lord Bateman—The Queen's Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon 
Imbroglio. 


PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. By 


Wi.Frip Warp, Author of ‘The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,” 
&e, 8vo, 14s, net. 


Contents:—The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century—The Rigidity of 
Bome—Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man—Balfour’s ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Belief’’—Candour in Biography—Tennyson—Thomas Henry Huxley—Two 
Mottoes of Cardinal Newman—Newman and Renan—Some Aspects of the Life- 
Work of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs, Augustus Craven. 





NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN'S “HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.” 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. THIRD 
EDITION. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ATLAS to the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo, 6s. 6:1. 


THREE FRENCHMEN in BENGAL 


or, The Loss of the French Settlements. By S. C. Hitt, B.A., B.Sce., 
Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government of India. With 4 
Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREE TRADE, PROTECTION, 


DUMPING, BOUNTIES, AND PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By 
Henry A. AGacy, 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 








CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By Hvucu E. M. Srutrrextp, Author of 
“El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco,” and J, Norman 
Couture, F.R.S., Author of “Climbing on the Himalaya and other 
Mountain Ranges.” With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half- 
page Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER the WAR: 


a Record of Recent Travel. By E. F. Knieaur, Author of ‘‘ Where Three 
Empires Meet,” &c. With 17 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EARTH 


STRUCTURE : with a Theory of Geomorphic Changes. By T. Mrtiarp 
Brabe, F.G.S., F.R.1.B.A., A.M.LC.E., &c. With 40 Plates, 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR 


LICENSING IN ENGLAND, principally from 1700 to 1830, By Sipnex 
and Beatrice WEBB. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES, 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 
L. H. De Visuz Suaw. With Chapters on SNIPE AND WOODCOCK 
IN IRELAND by Ricuarp J. Ussuzr; COOKERY, by ALExanper Innes 
Suanp. With S Illustrations by A. TuorBurn and C. Wurmrrr, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s.; or half-bound in leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical 


Life. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Fiander’s 
Widow,” “The Duenna of a Genius,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LONG WILL: a Tale of Wat Tyler and 


the Peasant Rising 1 the Rexgz of Richard Il. By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
With 5 Llustrations by Garte Jones, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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NOW READY.—The latest additions to Darton’s 
Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


The “ORIGINAL POEMS,” and OTHERS. 
By Ann and JANE TAYLOR, and ADELAIDE O’ KEEFE. 


The “ORIGINAL POEMS,” and OTHERS. 
By ANN and JANE Taytor, and ADELAIDE O’KEEFE. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title-Page, and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 
8vo, 6s. 
he Introduction and Appendix contain much valuable information about the 
Taylors, and reproductions of some of their original drawings never before 
published. The volume makes a most charming gift-book either for old 
or young readers. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 
8vo, 6s. 

The Stories included in this large volume are mainly those written by Maria 
Edgeworth for older boys and girls, The illustrated initials, chapter 
headings, and fuil-page illustrations by Hugh Thomson help to make 
a particularly attractive volume. The design on the cloth cover is also by 
the same artist. 


OTHERS IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE :— 
Each volume printed on superfine paper, bound in extra cloth boards or art 
linen, with gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. ; in calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. By Mary 
Macizrop. Introduction by Sipney Lee. Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.TI. 

** A very attractive book.”—Spectator. 
“*No unworthy successor to the work of Charles and Mary Lamb.”—World. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 
Mactrop. With Introduction by Joun W. Hates. With Illustrations 


bv A. G. Waller, Sculptor. 
** Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 


taste and diseretion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE 


KNIGHTS. By Mary Macteop. Introduction by Jonn W. Hates. 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. [Second Edition. 
“Very elegant and beautiful. It is Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur' condensed, 
made ready for apg readers, and poetically illustrated by A. G. Walker...... 
Arthurian lore has too long been unknown to English youth. All, however, 
should be acquainted with it, and may well have a beginning in this charming 
volume.”— Guardian. 
** An admirable piece of work.” —Athenzum. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By S. R. Crockett. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H. 


Groome, R.I. 
“A more delightful book for young, old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 


possible to conceive.” —Truth. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY LION, WITH 
THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. By 8. B. Crockzrr. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
«“« When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 


ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle, 


FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. With Introduction by 
S. Barrnc-Goutp, M.A. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, B.I. 
“No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm’s stories has been pub- 
lished.”—Standard. 
A NEW ISSUE OF THIS EVER-POPULAR FAVOURITE. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. SHerwoop. 
Revised, with Introduction, by Mary E. Pauerave. Numerous Ilustra- 


tions by F. M. Rudland. 
“A better giit-book is not ag | to find than the pleasing edition of a 
e 


deservedly popular story.”—Daily News. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry Newsotr, 


Auther of ‘‘ Admirals All,” &c. LIlustrations by Gordon Browne, B.I. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Intro- 
duction by Epwarp Cropp. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
«« The illustrations leave nothing to be desired.””—Standard. 
“This is really a seasonable gift for all Christmases,”’—Punch, 


SECOND EDITION—with Additions to the Rhymes and Illustrations, 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 
Introduction by GrorGe SaintsBury. Numerous Illustrations by Gordon 


Browne, K.I. 
‘The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have seen.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, and UNDINE. 
By De La Morte Fovgusk. With Introduction by Cuartotrz M. Yoneer, 


Tilustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
«‘The anonymous translation is the good old standard one, vastly superior 


to subsequent versions.” —Times, 





$$ 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON § COS Ligr 


SOPSOSSSSSSHSSOOS SOHO SOOHOSHOOOOOOOS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BENCH AND MITRE: a Cornish Autobiography, By 
Large 


the Rev. W. J. Hocxrrxe, Vicar of All Saints’ a 
@vo, cloth boards, és. a Sa a crow 
Mr. Hocking, who is a Cornishman himself, and 
working of Chureh and Dissent in a very sealiaie — observer, shows the 
“Pleasantly written and full of interest......A 
pleasant story.”—Record. somenile end exceedingly 


THE MOTHERHOOD OF GOD, and other Sung 
Essays. By the Rev. A. Smrtux Patmer, D.D., Vicar of Holy Tri ay 
Hermon Hill. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, [Just pe lished . 

“ Sensible, lucid, and cultured.”—Times, — 
**Very well worth reading.”—Guardian. 
** Will well repay the most careful study.”—Church Bells, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 13. 


THE INFLUENCE OF _ CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES Ay 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H Hv = 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford, Dent 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. : ws 

“‘We have called Mr. Hutton’s book ‘fascinating,’ and it des 
epithet. He has chosen a subject of exceptional interest ‘ne 
he is eminently qualiestodel’—Geraa, 

‘Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. Th ject i : 
original one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out ry pp rth 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are summarised in elaborate and valuable notes.”’—Church Times, - 

‘*This book may do for the modern generation of English Ch 
Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ a me “ 

—Pall Mall Gasetts, 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Col 
legiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxturd, 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. Mepp, M.A., former! 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Demy 8yo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tn his own subject he was unrivalled. He was conspicuously fair-minded, 
and accustomed to look all round a question. Old pupils who knew what he 
was—and no one with any gift of insight could miss such knowledge—would 
consult him in after years on difficulties of doctrine or practice. He was sure 
to know all that there was to be known, and not less sure to give his judgment 
with absomate honesty and simplicity...... These letters have a special interest, 
for they touch on various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they 
are the work of a typical man.’’"—Spectator. 


THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF PRAYER. By the 
Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, Canon of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. [Second Editon, 

‘* We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which 
ee us 80 much by its logical cogency and directness. Anxious doubters 
and steadfast believers will alike gain their lessons from it.””—Record, 

“No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer 
has been written in our day.’’—Ezpository Times, 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. Smiru, LL.D., Barrister. 
at-Law; Chancclior of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham. (Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. [Second Edition, 

“ Altogether an admirable production.”—Guardian. 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con 
veniently gives what is wanted.’’—School Guardian. 


THE CROSS IN DARK PLACES AND AMONG ALL 


SORTS AND CONDITIONS. Recollections of Thirty Years’ Work. By 
the Rev. F. Caupws tt, M.A., Vicar of Egerton, Ashford, Kent. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. [Now ready, 


FATHER DOLLING: a Memoir. By Josep Cuaytoy. 
With Introduction by Canon Scorr Hotianp. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net; paper cover, ls. net. [Fourth Edition, 

“ Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincer® 
worker.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.”—Church Times. 


GARDEN PESTS. By Pua@se Auten, Author of “Playin 
at Botany,” “‘ Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c. Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. 
Bassano. With upwards of 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d 

In her previous works, Miss Phoebe Allen has been most successful in making 
the study of Botany as oe as possible. The present volume will enlist the 
keen interest and tuanks of all amateur gardeners and lovers of plant life. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. First Series. 
With over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
The contents consist mainly of Bible questions to be answered, pictures with 
outlines to be coloured, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very 
attractive to young folks, A Key is printed separately with each copy. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. Second 
Series. Over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
« Will be welcome in many homes.”—Record. 
* Fills a definite want most effectively.”"—Daily News, 
*« Most entertaining.” —Church Bells. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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